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For the Companion. 
RETURNING FROM THE FOURTH. 
AN ARKANSAS SKETCH. 

By Mrs. Mary E. 0. Wyeth. 

We had been spending our Fourth of July hol- 
iday on aneighboring plantation. We were re- 
turning, and had lost our way in the Arkansas 
backwoods. There were two roads to our start- 
ing point, the Wilkes plantation. One was not 
worthy the name, being but a cattle-path leading 
through a cane-brake, along which a few canes 
had been cut away, leaving a passage wide enough 
to admit of a mule and its rider brushing through. 
But it was direct. Once in the brake, all we had 
to do was to give the 
laggard, little, outward- 
bound mule the rein, and 
it would poke mulishly 
along until it came to the 
end. One couldn’t get 
lost. = 

The other was a road - 
—a regular Arkansas 
road. It led by devious 
ways, over hil! and dell, 
across slovgh and creck, 
by valley and bottom, 
and around about by this 
and that distant planta- 
tion, until it came to the 
Forks. 

There it lost itself, and 
unless he knew right 
well which of the three 
Forks he ought to take, 
the traveller also. And 
that was where, that hot 
August day, it lost us, 
Fay and me. 

We had ridden once 
through that hideous 
canebrake. Fay said she 
would as lief have a con- 
gestive chill as to repeat the ride. 
Fay had one once. She knows how 
it goes; I do not. But if it goes 
much worse than that cane-brake 
mule ride, it must be undesirable at least. Cer- 
tainly the canebrake was a most ineligible route. 

So, after spending a few days on the Feather- 
stone plantation, we set out on our return by way 
of the Forks. We had with us as escort a negro 
lad of seventeen years,,who carried a formidable 
looking navy revolver, and a hatchet tucked in 
his belt. When our host had ordered the boy to 
prepare to accompany us, the lad had answered,— 

“Yes, sah. An’ T ’low I’ll jes turn roun’ an’ git 
me a ’volver an’ a shahp hatchit! ’Rah for Inde- 
pendence!” 

He always“ allowed he’d turn ’roun’” 
doing anything. 

“Pray, why those death instruments ?” asked 
Fay, opening her eyes. ‘You said the road was 
a perfectly safe one, and that we should not be 
likely to meet any person either going or coming.” 

“Dawgs, missy, dawgs,” answered the boy; ‘‘an’ 








before 


hawgs, tur’ble hawgs; trot faster'’n a mewel. An’ | 


snakes; heap o’ cotton-moufs an’ adders an’ wat- 
tah-moc’sins in dem slewes, "Taint reasonin’ ter 
staht out on no sich juhney, dout gittin’ yo’se’f jis’ 
right prepah’d.” 

And to wage successful war on the “hawgs,” the 
“dawgs” and the snakes, he turned around and 
armed himself accordingly. 

Truth to say, we met both dogs and hogs, vil- 
lainous-looking specimens of their kind, too. But 
the snakes kept accomodatingly out of our way, 
although Slaughter—such was the lad’s murder- 
ous name—frightened us nearly out of our wits, 
when just in the middle of the brake, by telling us 
how it often happened that green snakes slid down 
off a tall cane right into one’s face. A cheerful 
pilot he was, indeed. 

It was suffocatingly hot, and the mosquitoes— 
the largest and fiercest mosquitoes in the world, I 
verily believe, abide in Arkansas—tormented us 
with their attentions, and we were almost frantic 
with the combined discomfort, when Slaughter 
treated us to his dreadful tale. 

From that moment, however, we were oblivious 
of both, and actually shivered with nervous ter- 
ror until we were out of the horrible inclosure. 
We learned afterwards that though it sometimes 
chances that the little cane snakes slip from the 
canes, yet they are perfectly harmless, and glide 
away as fast as possible. 

On our return trip, arrived at the Forks, we nat- 


urally looked to Slaughter to direct us which to 
take. 

“] jis’ don’t zackly surmise which am de right 
road,” was his sage answer to our query. 

“You said you knew the road,” said Fay, vexed 
at this state of affairs. 

“Yas’m; but de truf is, I disremember which 
de way totuhn. Fus’ ’pears like it dis; an’ den 
’pears like it dat; an’ den again, ’pears like it tud- 
der. Fo’ de goodness, I disremember.” 








“Well, this ¢s nice,” said Fay, disgustedly, 
drawing up her mule under the shade of a pecan- 
tree. “Why can’t they put guide-posts up in 
this wretched country, or at Icast afford you guides 
who can lay some claim to at least a piece of a 
head?” she asked, glancing contemptuously at 
Slaughter, who sat staring vacantly up first one 
road and then another. 

“Which road yo’ ’Jow we all’s gwine ter take, 
missy ?” at length asked the boy. 

“Tt doesn’t matter which,” I answered, pessimis- 
tically. “It will be sure to turn out the wrong 
one.” 

“Is dat so?” ejaculated Slaughter. ‘Den whar 
we all’s come out ?” 

“I don’t know, ” said I. “At Morgan’s Point, 
or Bailey’s Landing, or some other outlandish 
place where we don’t want to be, I suppose.” 

Fay, who is not philosophic, was ready to cry 
with vexation. She had a headache, besides. 

“There was never a road but it led to some 
place,” I ventured to suggest. “We will try this 
one first. We shall come to the right one in time, 
no doubt. 
the country. 
straight on,’ as the bishop said, when asked the 
road to heaven.” 

And waiting for neither argument nor protest, I 
tapped my tough little mule with a fresh hazel 
switch, and boldly plunged forward on the right- 
hand road. It proved to be the wrong one. After 
riding dolefully on for an hour or so, our road de- 
bouched into a narrow lane leading through the 
midst of a wide cotton field. 

“Dis yer boun’ fer ter lead somewhars, fer sho,” 





looking field. ‘Some pusson boun’ fer ter ‘long 
ter dis yer cotton.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Fay. “It’s the verita- 
ble old lane that had no turn at the end of it.” It 











had no turn, but led straight up to the door of a 
habitation. 

“Hallo, dar, Mostahs!” shouted Slaughter, as 
| we reined in our mules a short distance from the 
|eabin. ‘Wese dun los’!” 

A pretty, dark-eyed young matron came to the 
door with a baby in her arms. 

“Dese yer young ladies nigh ’bout to drap off 


In the meantime, we shall be seeing | 
Let us ‘turn to the right and go| 


sagely remarked Slaughter, as he surveyed the fair- | 


| de mewels,” volunteered Slaughter. “Dun come 
| clean from Marse Featherstone’s, tryin’ ter find de 
| way ter Marse Wilkes’. 
at de Fawks.” 

With the ready hospitality characteristic of the 
| Southern people, the lady welcomed us, insisting 
| that we should dismount and remain her guests 
| until sundown, as they say in the South. 

Fay, whose head ached, was only too ready to 

accept the offer of a loose wrapper and a quict 














couch, while I was not averse to accepting our gen- 
tle hostess’ invitation to rest and refreshment. We 
alighted and followed our new friend into her neat 
white-draped chambers, and enjoyed the cool wa- 
ter and grateful fans after our hot and dusty 
ride. 

Fay undressed and fell asleep shortly after ar- 
riving at our haven of rest, and my kind hostess 
| begged me to take possession of her own bed- 
| room, saying that she would put her baby to sleep 
| in his hammock on the back porch. 

A bath and redressing having sutficed to make 
me feel like anew being, I did not desire to lie 
| down; so I ventured to interest myself by inspect- 
| ing the furnishings and adornments of the dainti- 
| ly-ordered apartment. 
| The floor was bare with the exception of a 
square of rag carpet in front of the washstand. 
The small windows were draped with thin, fleecy 
muslin. The furniture of dark rich wood was 





that good old-fashioned polish known as elbow 
| grease. Books filled both ends of the broad man- 
| tel-shelf, but in the middle, the place of honor 
evidently, was a huge and very ugly rag doll en- 
throned in state, beneath a glass case. Pinned ta 
the doll’s gown was a slip of paper, yellowed with 
age and smoke, on which, in crude, straggly, child- 
ish hand, was written,— 


“The Celestial, Angelic, Seraphim Jenny.” 

Curiosity at once possessed me. I knew by the 
cessation of the low, crooning song that the baby 
was asleep. I slipped out upon the porch and 
opened my case. 

“Pray,” asked I, as insinuatingly as I could, 
“has not the C. A. S. Jenny in yonder a history 
brimful of interest ?”’ 

“The C. A. S. Jenny,” laughed my _ hostess. 
| “Why, that is just what my husband calls the 
dearthing. You see, [hold her inesteem. Some- 
times I fancy she deserves all her beautiful 
name.” 

“Oh, please tell us about her,” I begged, “while 
we rest from our ride.” 

The little lady smiled and sighed, as after a 





We alls got los’ yander | 


smooth and shining with many an application of 


moment's consideration, she obligingly complied 
with my request, and began the story. 
“Years ago, before all the trouble came, our 
family was of consequence in the State. Lands 
| and slaves and large crops of cotton and corn 
yielded us money in plenty. How little we 
dreamed of the poverty that time had in store for 
us! Yet with all our wealth, we children were 
| not treated to fine dolls as city children are, and 
we were content with, and often very proud of, 
our beloved rag babies. 
“When I was about twelve years of age, 
grandma, who was quite old, and in some 
ways grown childish, amused herself by mak- 


ing dolls for all the little negroes on the 
plantation. Some of these were quite hand- 


some in my estimation, and I often teased 
grandma to make one for me, that should 
exceed all the others in 
beauty of fashion. 

“One day T was ac- 
cordingly surprised and 
delighted to receive from 
grandina, with a becom- 
ing degree of formality 
of presentation, a doll, 
larger and far more 
elaborately arrayed than 
any that had yet emerged 
from grandma’s 
room. I had 
fault to find with 
treasure. It was won- 
derfully heavy. Mother 
said she thought grand- 
ma must have weighted 
it with shot. Grandma 
seemed almost vexed at 
the remark, and = an- 
swered somewhat. spici- 
ly, that ifshe Aad vuna 
few shot in the body so 
as to make the doll main- 
tain sitting posture, 
she didn’t see but that it 
was as sensible an idea 
as that of mother’s, when 
she had sewed shot in the hem of her 
riding-habit to keep it from blowing 
about, in the windy weather, as she 
rode. 

“¢You may rip the dolly up, Betty,” 
said grandma, ‘if ever you come toa day when 
shot is searce,or when you are ready to be mar- 
ried. Now settle on a good name for it, and take 
good care of it. It is the last doll your grandma 
will ever make for any little girl.’ 

“How well I remember the laugh with which 
grandma’s conditions were received. How true it 
is that the future is a sealed book whose contents 
ofttimes ’tis impossible to imagine. 

“T gave my doll the fine name of Celeste Angel- 
ica Seraphina Jenny. The folks laughed at it, 
and Jamie, the brother next me, ridiculed me, by 
writing the grotesque label that you saw affixed. 
I cried about it and refused to be friends with 
Jamie until he removed the offensive ticket. 

“Poor Jamie! He was drowned in White River 
a few later. The paper [ found in his 
scrap-box shortly after. It was the last bit of 
scribbling the poor, dear lad ever did. ‘Time sped 
on. I was sent to school inthe North, where I re- 
mained through all the troublous years that fol- 
lowed. During that unhappy period, I met the 
gentleman who has since become my husband. 
We were both Southern born and bred, receiving 
our education at the North. Both had left homes 
of abundance, and both returned to an inheritance 
of poverty. 

“There is no need of detail. Our families, the 
members that were spared to us,—both our fathers 
had been taken from us,—approved our engage- 
ment and desired our union, but alas, our mutual 
poverty made such union impossible. Ben had 
his mothers and sisters to support from his slen- 
der earnings, and I had taken the district school in 
| order to provide means for the maintenance of my 
| mother and younger brothers. We only grew 
poorer and poorer as the years went by. One 
winter I failed to secure a school; a man teacher 
was preferred. To what extremities we were then 
reduced! I will not think of it. But there came 
a day when even the corn-meal gave out, and 
there was no money wherewith to buy more. 

“My brother Jo said that if he could only get a 
few charges of shot, he might kill some squirrels 
for our supper. But he had melted up every scrap 


work- 
but one 


my 


a 


weeks 
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of lead days before. I went to my room, and 
cried to think how sad a change had come to our 
once prosperous house. And as,I knelt by my 
bedside, my head buried in the pillow, like a flash 
of light came to my mind the memory of that day 
years gone by, when grandma with serious man- 
ner presented me with the last doll her dear fond 
fingers ever made. 

“IT remembered her pique at mamma’s laughing 
allusion to the weight of poor Jenny, and then I 
heard again grandma’s words, ‘If ever you come 
to a day when shot ts scarce, or when you are 
ready to be married’—— 

“I flew to Jenny, and with trembling fingers 
seized the scissors and began to open the seams of 
the poor doll’s body. It was hard work, for the 
cloth was stiff and stout, and grandma’s stitches 
were close, and firmly oversewed. But at last I 
succeeded in opening one side, and digging away 
the cotton filling. In the middle of the body was 
a long leathern purse. It contained a letter from 
grandma to me—her favorite grandchild—in which 
she alluded to the leathern purse with contents, as 
my dower. There were ten eagles in the purse, 
and a promissory note for one thousand dollars, 
drawn by a wealthy Northern relative, and made 
payable on demand by him or his heirs or assigns, 
to Miss Betty Gaylord, her heirs or assigns. 

“L ran with my treasure tomother, and tumbled 
purse, eagles, note, and poor, disembowelled Jen- 
ny all together, into her lap. In a few moments 
she comprehended. And then we just cried for 
jJoy—we two. Jo, more practical, seized one of 
the gold pieces and made all haste to exchange it 
for needful supplies. 

“It was the end of our hard, hard times. The 
note, with accrued interest, was promptly paid. 

“Do you wonder that I give poor Jenny the 
place of honor at our humble fireside? To other 
eyes, doubtless, she is only a hideous rag-doll. To 
mine she is all that poor Jamie’s caricaturing 
transpositions imply—Celestial, Angelic, Seraphic 
Jenny.” 

As we rode homeward at sundown, our hostess 
having put us on the right road, I rehearsed the 
story in brief words to Fay. “You never saw 
quite such an ugly doll,” T concluded ; “yet L don't 
wonder our little neighbor well-nigh adores it 
Suppose it had been the case with you and Harry. 
Wouldn't you have cherished” 

“Look out dar, missy! 





Dat mewel cockin’ his 
ear like he gwine ter run!” called out Slaughter 
from behind. And before we fairly took in the 
situation, all three of the mules broke into a run, 
and sped along as only an Arkansas mule can, 
when once it scents the corn-fields of its own plan- 
tation from afar, and comprehends that it is yet a 
long way from home! In vain were our efforts to 
check the headlong speed. The perverse beasts 
never in the least slackened their furious pace until 
we arrived at the Wilkes’ ‘upping block,’ when all 
of a sudden, as such things always happen, Fay’s 
suddle-girth broke, and the saddle turned over, 
landing Fay flat on her back in the dusty road. 

Then all three of the mules checked up almost 
as suddenly as they had started, and stood stock- 
still viewing the prostrate rider. She was not in 
the least hurt, however, and as soon as she gained 
her footing and shook off the dust from her skirt 
against the regretful-looking but deceiving mule, 
she answered the question I had but half spoken at 
the starting-point of our run, at least five miles 
nearer the central portion of the State of Arkansas. 

“Yes, ('d have cherished something, no doubt, 
but not any Celestial, Ambrosial, Cherubinical, or 
whatever-you-call-it, Jenny of a rag-baby. I 
should have cherished the memory of the shrewd, 
far-sceing, sensible old grandmother. Don’t I 
wish I had such a one? Dear me, how that mule 
did travel!” 

I had thought the story full of interest, even pa- 
thetic in its climax of devoted affection for the 
poor, dumb dolly, shown by the happy little wife ; 
and I had fancied that Fay, who is a fiancée would 
yield a tender sympathy. And Fay had no re- 
sponsive chord in her being. 

Having been reared, so to speak, on A®sop’s 
Fables, I am never content until I have found out 
the moral to my story. 

“Hee fabula docet,” I began again and again to 
myself that night as I fought mosquitoes, and 
wooed in vain sweet sleep. 

Yet what does it teach but that it is just as well 
to defer the rehearsal of a sentimental story until 
you are sure of the sympathetic condition of your 
audience ? 

«~@> 
THE FLAG IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said, in presenting 
the flag to the Brooklyn soldiers: “It is not a 
painted rag. It is a whole national history. It is 
the Constitution. It is the Government.” 

Mr. Bolton, in an able article on the flag, thus 
speaks of its influence in foreign lands : 

“How true Charles Sumner’s words, ‘If one be 
in a foreign land, the flag is companionship and 
country itself!’ The stars and stripes have been 
called ‘a floating piece of poetry.’ White is for 
purity, red for valor and blue for justice. Under 
its folds of freedom the world gathered at the Cen- 
tennial. 

“When Kaiser William and the Crown Prince 
rode through Hamburg, a young American girl 
waved the stars and stripes, and the royal couple 
politely ordered each passing regiment to salute 
the flag. 

“On the eve of the great patriotic féte held in 
Paris, July 14, 1880, as a party of us Americans 





rode through the crowded suburbs, flags of the| herent ravings that it was her watch that had been 
sister Republic flying from our carriage, a young | stolen. 
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She was thoroughly roused now, and 


Frenchman in blouse gathered the folds of the stars | poured forth the most sweeping and violent invec- 


and stripes in his arms, and passionately kissing 
the dear banner, shouted, ‘Vive da liberté.’ 

“Stanley bore the stars and stripes and the Eng- 
lish flag into Africa in his successful search for 
noble Dr. David Livingstone, and this flag has 
been borne nearer than all others to both the 
north and south poles. 


“*The star-spangled banner, oh, long may 1t wave 
Over the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


+> a 
For the Companion. 
JULY 4th, 1776. 


Those men who on this day from calm debate 
A heaven-guided message brought to light, 
That bid an empire bow to human right, 

Were chosen ministers of holy fate! 

And by this declaration, showed the will 
Which made our earnest fathers dare to face 
The deadly anger of a warrior race; 

And firmly meet each battle storm, until 

Their faith and courage served to gain 
A triumph that through coming time shall be 
The pilot light, when nations long to see 

Their fated time for Christian heart and brain 
To blend each life into a ruling whole, 
Where earthly kings can never have control! 

ADDISON F, BROWNE, 





+o 
For the Companion. 
THE GUIDE’S STORY. 

Two or three years ago, in the spring of ’78, or 
thereabouts, I was called to London on business. 
After this had been transacted I found myself 
with a few days to spare before the departure of 
the steamer on which I was to return. I decided 
to make a hasty trip to Paris; and forty-eight 
hours later, after the long ride by rail and the dis- 
mal passage of the English Channel, was occupy- 
ing rooms at the Hotel Magain in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. 

My steps were first directed towards the Louvre, 
the great palace of paintings, and after much diffi- 
culty, occasioned by my ignorance of the language, 
I at length reached the place I sought. My in- 
ability to make myself understood, rendered me 
only too ready to engage one of the guides who 
hastened forward to solicit my patronage as I 
turned from the Place du Carrousel toward one of 
the entrances. I selected an elderly, intelligent- 
looking man, and during the two days of sight- 
seeing that I retained him, had no cause to regret 
my choice. 

After we came out from the Louvre, it was de- 
cided that we should visit the Arc de Triomphe; 
and as the route lay for the larger part through 
the Champs Elysées, I decided to walk. 

My guide had proved to be a very interesting 
person, and had entertained me with a great varie- 
ty of information. As we crossed the Rue Cas- 
tiglione, we were in full view of the Column Ven- 
dome, which we were to visit the next day, and the 
guide had remarked that the monument reminded 
him of an incident im his life which he would tell 
me if I wished to hearit. I signified my willing- 
ness, and he began. 

“IT have been a guide here in Paris for a long 
time. My father was a guide before me, and 
when I was hardly half through my teens, I took 
charge of my first party. From that time on I 
did very well, and if I could judge by the fees I 
received, was as satisfactory to my patrons as an 
older guide would have been. 

“One day I was in charge of a party, and was 
showing them about the ‘Palais Royal,’ when my 
first accident happened. There was a gentleman 
and his wife and three children in the party, and 
they were bent on seeing everything. The lady 
looked one way, the gentleman another, and I 
managed the children much as a swineherd would 
drive his pigs. 

“The lady was one of those slow, dull women, 
who can attend to only one subject at a time, and 
who, when they do change the direction of their 
attention, change it with a start and a stir that 
gives warning of their movements. 

“Well, we were moving slowly along, and after 
going through the Ga/eried’ Orleans,—the one with 
a glass roof,—we passed in behind the Théatre 
Francais and were intending to visit the Grande 
Magazine du Lourre. I was in front with the 
children, trying to keep them from taking posses- 
sion of some canes that were at a shop door, and 
the father and mother were stopping to look at a 
live turtle in the show window of a restaurant. 

“Suddenly I heard a scream behind me, and turn- 
ing round, I saw by the confusion and by the brief 
view I caught of a man running, that a theft had 
been committed. 

“T hastened back and found my lady and gen- 
tleman in greaf confusion, and both calling out in 
English, which, of course, nobody understood, 
to ‘Stop thief!" Without a moment’s delay, I ran 
to the corner where the thief had disappeared, 
and again was just in time to see him gliding 
around the front of the theatre into the Rue Rich- 
elicu. Tran quickly after, and at so high a rate 
of speed that I nearly went under the wheels of 
an omnibus.” 

Here my companion pointed to one of these 
vehicles drawn by three horses, which, just at this 
moment, came thundering past, saying, “It was 
one of those ;” and it was moving slowly at the 
time, or I should not be here to tell of it. I could 
see nothing of the thief, though I looked carefully 
up and down the street, and even inquired at sev- 
eral stores near by. 

“So Iwas obliged to give up the chase; and I 
returned to my party breathless and excited. 

“As I had judged, it was the lady who was the 
sufferer, and I presently gathered from her inco- 





tives against France and the French. 
rascals,’ ‘thieving dancing-masters,’ ‘obsequious 
villains,’ and a dozen other expletives that might, 
or might not, have irritated the crowd that had 
gathered, if the remarks had been understood. 

“But all ler rage and violence were in vain. The 
thief had gone, and with him the watch; the only 
thing that seemed feasible in the way of its recoy- 
ery was to notify the Prefect of Police; and this 
we hastened to do. 

“We conducted madame and the children to 


their hotel, and went immediately to the office of 


the Prefect. I acted as interpreter, and the gentle- 
man entered his complaint. The watch and chain 
had both been stolen, the chain having been broken 
in the effort. The loss was the more annoying be- 
cause both objects had been gifts to the lady from 
her mother, long since dead, and her husband 


stated his willingness to pay liberally for their re- 


covery. But after hearing the details, the Prefect 
shook his head and expressed his belief that the 
gentleman had seen the watch for the last time. 
However, he would do what he could. 


“As we were going out, an idea seemed to strike 


my patron, and he turned to me, saying,— 


“<«T shall be in the city only a few days, and 
perhaps it would be well to leave your address in- 
stead of mine; and then by a letter or two I can 
keep you informed of my whereabouts here in 
Europe, so that in case you get news of the watch, 


you can let me know.’ 


“T thanked him for his confidence in me, and we 
stepped back to the desk and had the address 
Afterward we went down the rue to- 
The next day and the 
next I showed them over the city, and finally left 
them, with some regret, at the depot from which 


changed. 
gether and soon separated. 


they were to leave. 


“I had noticed the watch and chain carefully, 
and could identify either; and the lady had de- 
scribed to me the appearance of the robber so 
frequently, that I felt not only able to identify 
him if I met him, but indeed he seemed to me, 
from his vividness in my imagination, almost like 


an acquaintance. 
“Weeks and months passed away. 


and form, made up my description of the thief. 
“But my vigilance was in vain. 


tertained. 
interest and watchfulness. 


“Tt happened in this way. 


Latin Quarter. 


scription. 


“The more I looked at the watch, the better sat- 
isfied did I become that it was the stolen one. But 
I did not know; but its 
absence could be easily accounted for in various 
Finally I entered the store and asked the 
proprietor if he could tell me anything in regard 


where was the chain ? 
ways. 
to the matter. 


“He was a taikative old fellow, and he pushed 
back his glasses and told me all that he knew and 


much more that he surmised. Out of his rambling 


talk, I extracted the sole fact of interest; namely, 


that he had bought the watch at a public sale of 


the Mont de Pieété, or Government Pawn Shop, for 
in Paris this business is in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. 


“T took down in writing a minute description of 


the watch, and the next day I made inquiries at 
the head bureau of the Mont de Pi¢té; but with 
little The watch had been sold, not 
pawned, by a young man several months before; 
nothing whatever beyond this could I find out. 
“So ended that thread of inquiry. I had found 
the watch without doubt, and I wrote to the gen- 
tleman about it; but I felt so strong an enmity to 


success. 


the fellow himself that I would have put myself | 


to considerable trouble if I could have got track 
of him. TI redoubled my vigilance. But not once 
did I catch sight of that figure which now I even 
see in my dreams. 

“Several days after this, an answer came to my 
letter in which my friend said that the watch was 
doubtless his, if my description was correct; he 
desired me to negotiate for its recovery, and would 
send money to my address when I wrote for it. 
More than this, he reiterated my indignant feel- 
ings which I believe I had expressed in my let- 
ter, and even offered to come over to Paris and 
second my efforts if I succeeded in finding the ras- 
cal. 


“T went to the store and obtained a refusal of 


the watch at a price that I knew was below its real 
value, and to cut this part of my story short, for 
we are getting nearly up to the Arc, in two weeks 
the letter came from the gentleman saying that 
the watch was safe in his possession. 


‘Nation of 


I was busy 
most of the time, and in my walks through the 
narrow rues, or on the crowded boulevards, I kept 
my eyes open for the ‘red hair, deep blue eyes and | 
hare-lip’ which had been impressed on my mind, 
and which, with my own knowledge of his height 


I saw no one 
who answered to the description; and I gradually 
came to give up what faint hope I might have en- 
But one day, nearly a year afterward, 
I stumbled on a clue, which, although it did not 
aid me directly in securing the thief himself, still 
led to the recovery of the watch and awakened my 


One of my acquaint- 
ances made an appointment with me, by which I 
was to meet him one evening at a corner in the 
I arrived at the rendezvous first, 
and while looking into a jewelry store, I noticed a 
watch that drew my attention because of its re- 
semblance to the one that had been stolen, as near- 
ly as I could recall it from my former patron’s de- 


himself. I knew I never should be satisfied until 
I saw that fellow in the hands of the Prefect. 

“Well, fortune favored me in the affair, and I 
succeeded in capturing him; but it was ina curi- 
ous way. I was walking along the Rue Rivoli 
one day, nearly six months later, having in charge 
some Americans. I had just come through the 
large archway which leads out from the Place du 
Carrousel,—the one, you recollect, which we passed 
through as we came up here,—when I saw, not ten 
steps ahead of me in the crowd which always 
throngs that ruc, a form that gave me a start of 
surprise. 

“It resembled very much the fellow I had been 
looking for all those weeks. He had better clothes 
than when I saw him disappearing around the cor- 
ner of the Théatre Francais, but if I could trust 
my memory, it was the same person. Instantly 
my attention was taken from my company, and I 
thought only of catching a nearer view of this fel- 
low in front. 

“So, excusing myself for a moment to one of 
the ladies, I slipped through the crowd, and just as 
I came up with him, he stopped to look in at a 
window, and my eager gaze caught a view of that 
hare-lip. It was surely the man I was after. He 
corresponded exactly with my description of him. 

“But I now noticed for the first time that he had 
a party of ladies and gentlemen with him, and 
was evidently acting as guide to them. I walked 
rapidly past him, took upa position in a conven- 
ient doorway,and when he came up I concealed 
my face by using my handkerchief. What was 
my still greater surprise, as he slowly passed me, 
to see the identical chain that I sought hanging 
about his neck, and evidently attached to a watch 
in his pocket. 

“That was enough for me. I desired no stronger 
proof. But just how to secure him! I returned 
to my party and revolved the matter in my mind 
as we sauntered easily along. Suddenly a plan 
struck me. 

“If he was guiding that party about the city, 
the next point of interest that lay in the path they 
and we were hoth taking was the Column Ven- 
dome. Why not take him there? 

“The plan seemed a good one. I spoke with the 
next sergent de ville that I met, and told him hur- 
ricdly the whole story. I was well known to the 
man, and he readily acquiesced in my plan. We 
moved slowly along, keeping the other party in 
view, and as I expected, they turned into the Rue 
| Castiglione, and when we, too, turned the same 
corner, they were just entering the door at the base 
of the Column. The sergent de ville, now conti- 
dent of the truthfulness of my story, took the af- 
fair into his own hands and entered the lofty me- 
morial column alone. 

“TI waited with my party in the square below, a 
witness of the scene. The guide and his party 
presently stepped out upon the balustrade, or plat- 
form, which surrounds the Column at the top, and 
soon afterward the officer also appeared. 

“Lucky indeed it was that the arrest took place 
where it did; for at the first glimpse of the sergent 
de ville, before any effort could be made to arrest 
him, the guilty man slipped around the Column, 
entered the little door at the top, and doubtless 
made considerable speed in the descent. The offi- 
cer instantly signalled me, and I ran to the door 
at the bottom, spoke to the old soldier who kept 
guard there, and the next minute the thief fairly 
fell into our arms as he bolted from the narrow 
Staircase. 

“But here we are, sir, at the Arc de Triomphe, 
and I have about finished my story. The man 
was the thief I was in search of, and the chain 
proved his guilt beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
In the examination I learned one thing that had 
always puzzled me regarding the affair; namely, 
where he disappeared to after he ran around the 
corner of the Théatre Francais into the Rue Riche- 
lieu. The fact was that he was safely seated on 
the top of the very omnibus under which I so 
nearly ran; and a safer place could not be imag- 
ined. 

“However, the result of it all was that the ras- 
cal was sent to prison for two years, and I received 
from the glad owner this cane, which I have more 
and more use for as I grow older. 

“This is the great Arc de Triomphe, 
by Napoleon III. From the top of it 
ean be had of the whole city. 





sir, erected 

a tine view 

Shall we go up?” 
- +r — 

WEATHER PROVERBS. 

Among the most curious and interesting of the prov- 
erbs which have sprung from the common sayings and 
| experiences of the people of various nations are those 
| relating to the weather. We have a good number of 
them in our own language, and lest they may be forgot- 
ten in these days when anyone may learn at breakfast, 
from the telegram in the morning paper, what “Old 
Prob” predicts the weather of the day will be, we have 
selected afew of the most popular. Tow trueis the 
well-known saying: 

“Evening gray and morning red 

Send the shepherd wet to bed; 

Evening red and morning gray 

Are the sure sign of a very fine day.” 
Also this: 

“Mackerel sky, mackerel sky, 

Never long wet and never long dry.” 

And again: 





“Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven.” 





| There are but few children who cannot repeat the fa- 
| miliar ditty: 

“A rainbow in the morning 

Is the shepherd’s warning; 

A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd's delight,” 


“Dut the chain was still missing, and the thief in which it is to be remembered that in the morning the 
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rainbow will appear in the west; in the evening in the | 
east. The sailor often takes the place of the shepherd | 
r . F a | 
in these lines. Itis to this proverb that Lord Byron 
alludes in his beautiful verses: 
“Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray.” 
Then again, how true is the old saying: 
“When the wind is northwest, 
The weather is at the best; 
But if the rain comes out of the east, 
"will rain twice twenty-four hours at the least.” 
The above are general proverbs, applicable to all 
times; but we have an unusual number which describe 
the evils of a too early approach of spring, or rather of 
spring weather. Thus for January we have: 
“If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year.” 
And again: 
“A January spring 
Is worth nothing.” 
For February we find: 
“Of allthe months in a year, 
Comes a fair Februeer:” 
and for March, in quaint old English: 
“As many mistesses in March, 
So many frostises in May.” 
Also the well-known adage: 
“If March comes in like a lion, it goes out like a lamb; 
If it comes in like alamb, it goes out like a lion.” 
Everybody knows the familiar, 
April showers. 
Bring May flowers,” 





to which we add: 
“A cold April 
The barn will fill;” 
and another, praising the prolongation of the fierce 
winds of March,— 
“When aoe blows his horn, 
Tis good both for hay and corn.” 
For May we have the simple, 
“Mist in May and heat in June, 
Make the harvest come right soon.” 
And again: 
“Who doffs his coat on a winter's day, 
Will gladly put it on in May.” 
For June stands the single couplet, 
“A dripping June 
Brings all things in tune.” 

To the farmers in Wiltshire, England, we are in- 
debted for all these proverbs relating to the first six 
months of the year, and proclaiming the acknowledged 
fact, that a long winter and a tardy spring promise 
more abundant crops than the pleasanter but unseason- 
able warmth which sometimes gladdens our hearts in 
That such premature 
mildness of the seasons docs not really advance vegeta- 
tion every one who cultivates a garden well knows. 

This proverb has been found to be true, “There’s 
always one Tine week in February.” 

The oak and the ash are thought to foretell the heat 
or wetness of the summer, as the one or the other puts 
forth its leaves the earlier in the spring; hence this 
proverb 


late winter and in early spring 


“Ash before oak there'll be a smoke: 
Oak before ash there'll be a smash.” 


In praise of the advantages ofa high wind in autumn, 


we have: 
“A good October, and a good blast, 
To blow the bog acorn and mast.” 

We close with the beautiful tradition that when the 
bushes are loaded with berries in the fall, a hard winter 
may be expected, since in this we may see the kind 
Providence which prepares food for the birds in their 
time of need. C. A. NELSON. 

—_—— - —+or——_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
IN A MELON PATCH. 
By F. E. Hamilton 

George Washington Lincoln Johnson and Alexander 
Hamilton Sherman Johnson were twins. 

They were christened George Washington and Alex- 
ander Hamilton by their father, who was a slave before 
the war, but the middle names of Lincoln and Sherman 
were added by the widowed mother when the emanci- 
pation proclamation and the Union army came to 
break her shackles and make her and her children 
free. 

At the close of the rebellion, Marm Johnson and her 
pickaninnies wandered northward, and at the time of 
which I write she was living with her two sons, now 
grown tall and cane brakey, in the little town of Lake- 
ville, New York. 

The boys were failures, for their mammy had brought 
them up to call themselves ‘‘gen’lem,”’ and as such they 
could never be prevailed upon to work. And so it 
came about that the old woman, bent with years and 
trouble, did days’ work, took in washing and labored 
from sunrise to sunset to keep the wolf from the door 
while **Link” and ‘*Sherm” basked in the summer sun- 
shine, or loafed beside the stove in the village store in 
the winter, and rapidly learned all the evil that idle 
hands do. 

In a word, they became the pests of the country side, 
sly, unreliable and thievish, so that the farmers locked 
their hen-house doors and watched their orchards in 
the fall; a thing never known to be necessary before; 
and the big shepherd dogs along the roads barked fiercely 
at the slouching figures of the two boys, which were 
often seen stealing through the twilight bound on some 
mischievous raid. 

A few miles from Lakeville lived Darwin Guile, a 
hard-working, honest farmer. 

Among the “garden sass” which he raised each year 
was a field of melons—water-melons, ripe and juicy. 
For a quarter of a century these great gourds had grown 
and ripened unmolested in the sun until he chose to 
pick them, but since the Johnson boys had found a 
home in the village all this was changed. 

True, the fruit still grew, but not for Darwin Guile. 
No matter what precautions he took to protect the field, 
neither traps nor dogs were successful, and each fall he 
watched his crop slowly diminish night by night until, 
to save the few that remained, he would be forced to 
pick them green and store them in his barn. 

Now the farmer was positive that the thieves were 
Link and Sherm, yet he had no proof upon which to 
begin legal proceedings,and so could only watch and 
wait and suffer. He had laid many plans to catch the 
thieves, and he now determined to use bolder strata- 
gem for the purpose. . 

One hazy afternoon in September Farmer Guile was 





returning from a trip to town, when, driving slowly 
along the dusty road, he saw, just before him, Link 
Johnson, his fish-pole upon his shoulder, apparently 
bound for the bay a-fishing. Instantly a plan sug- 
gested itself to the quiet farmer by which he might 
make use of the boy to aid in protecting his melons or 
in catching the thief, and hastening his horses a little, 
he overtook Link and invited him to ride. 

Lazy as he proverbially was, Johnson did not relish 
the idea of a seat with Marse Guile, but the chance to 
avoid a dusty mile of road between him and the bay 
was too good to be refused, and with a half-grunt of 
thanks he clambered into the lumber-wagon and seat- 
ed himself at the farmer’s side. 

For a few moments neither spoke as the horses jogged 
slowly onward through the soft afternoon sun, but at 
length Mr. Guile broke the silence. 

‘Link, were you ever a detective?” 

The boy eyed him wonderingly. 

“A *tective? No, sar; but de ole woman she say I’se 
powerful ’ceptive, sar. Be dey de same?” 

“Well, no, Link,” replied the other, with a smile. 
“A detective is a policeman who goes around without 
his uniform and watches to catch thieves and such 
like.” 

“Oh!” said Link with a kind of start, his eyes grow- 
ing larger. ‘‘Is he in dis town now, sar?” 

“No, but 1 want such a man,” returned Mr. Guile, 
“and I was thinking that I might hire you as a private 
detective. Pay you myself, you know. You see,’ he 
continued, ‘‘some one is stealing my melons. Now I’ve 
a notion that Sherm is the chap, and I thought if I 
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The “detective” fairly quivered with excitement and 
suppressed glee. 

Steadily the figure advanced. It was now within a 
few rods, and Link could recognize his brother. 
With careful steps he came, now stopping to try a mel- 
on, and again pausing to listen to some far-away sound 
that startled him for a moment, but ever nearing the 
trap that awaited him. 

At last he was within a dozen steps of the unseen 
cord, ten, five, two,—he was upon it!—and as Link 
drew the rope taut and firm, there came a frightened 
ery, a heavy fall, and Sherm was down! 

This was what the detective had expected, and quick- 
er than it can be told he scrambled through the fence 
and threw himself upon the prostrate youth. 

“Hi, dar, you tief!” he cried, in deep unnatural tones. 
“You is catched! You see States Prison fer dis, sah! 
You is my prisoner!” 


became worthy and honest men; but neither Link nor 
Sherm ever speak of their last visit to the melon-patch 
in the woods, and Farmer Guile still carries a worn dol- 
lar bill in his pocket-book which he says he owes a pri- 
vate detective for services performed a number of years 
ago. , 
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For the Companion. 


THE GROWING OF HENRY MILLER’S 


HERD. 


Henry Miller was the oldest of a large family of chil- 


dren, who lived on a farm in Somerset County, Penn. 
Accustomed to work from his childhood, without edu- 
cation, except such as he had received during a few 
winters at the district school, he grew up to manhood 
on his father’s cold, lean, mountain lands. 


His only amusements were hunting, and attending 


But Sherm was not to be taken without a struggle. 
Uttering a wild cry of mingled rage and fear, with a 
mighty effort he shook his unknown assailant from him 
and took to his heels, yelling, ‘Help! help!” at every 


the many rifle-matches common to that partof Pennsy]- 
vania. On the day he was nineteen years old, his father 
called him into the best room and talked to him, telling 
him of the great help he had been to him, of the hard 
work he had done, and ended by saying,— 


jump, while Link, who attempted to follow, found 
himself, as it were, ‘hoist with his own petard,” for the 
rope which had tripped Sherm was now entangled in 
his legs, and unable to loosen it, he tumbled headlong 
upon the very spot where his brother had lain! 

When at last he extricated himself and arose, it was 
with a thoroughly soured temper. 

“Dat miser’ble, reckless nigger! He de worst chile 
dat my mudder’s got, an’ I wish de rope had a’ ketched 


count, 
farm if you wish, or you can go to the West, say to 
Kansas, and there farm to grain, or raise cattle, just as 
you see fit. 
go, let me know and I will do my best for you. 
let you have five hundred dollars, not more, but I have 
some valuable advice for you if you go West.” 


“T have concluded to start you in life on your own ac- 
You can stay here among the mountains on a 


When you have decided where you will 
I can 


De low-down melon tief! He 





could hire you to catch him, it would be a good plan. 








I'd be willing to give a five-dollar note to do it. What 
do you say?” 

Link’s eyes were wide-open now. 

“Five dollars! Dat ar’s a heap o’ money!” he said, 
in a half-whisper. ‘An’ I'll tell you what it is, Mistar 
Guile, you is right. Dat boy Sherm’s my brudder, 
shore, but he’s a pow’ful bad nigger. I heard sebral 
gen’lem say dat, sar. Dat boy, sar, he’s a tief an’ I'm 
broken-hearted at it, sar. Yis, sar, he’s an oncommon 
bad nigger!” and Link shook his head sadly. 

“Well, Link,” said the farmer, witha half-smile, “I’m 
sorry to find him so very bad, but I must save my 
melons somehow. Now will you watch the patch to- 
night? If ycu scare him away, I’ll give you a dollar; 
if you catch him, I’ll make it five.” 

“Dat ar’s a bargain, sar!” cried the boy, with bril- 
liant eyes. ‘I'll do it, sar!” 

Farmer Guile finished his chores that night earlier 
than usual, and after tea he took his great coat from the 
wall, concealed a long tin dinner-horn beneath it, and 
leaving the house, proceeded quietly towards the melon- 
field. As he departed he said to Mrs. Guile,— 

“Don’t wait for me, mother; I may be out late.” 

A mile away Link Johnson was hurrying along the 
road, and as he stumbled onward through the darkness 
—for the moon had not yet risen—he talked to himself 
in a low tone of the great exploit before him. 

“Dar’s five dollars in dis ting, shore!” he chuckled; 
“fer I'll catch Sherm ef he is my brudder. Mistar 
Guile’ll only jest scare him, an’ it’s a big ting fer me. 
Didn’t I fool him nice? he tinks J’ze abed sick an’ he’s 
goin’ to eat all dem melons alone! Hi! Hi! I tole him 
ole Guile’s patch war jest ripe an’ it broke my heart 
not to be dar! Dat set him off an’ he’s boun’ to git de 
bes’ an’ beat me—’cause I’m sick abed! Dat’s a good 
one shore! But I'll be dar, Sherm, I’ll be dar when ye 
least espec’ it, an’ I’ll ketch yer too, ye reckless, worth- 
less nigger!” 

The “detective” ceased his conversation, and leaving 
the road climbed the fence and turned through a piece 
of woods. Passing this he crossed an open field and 
entered a second timber lot. Now he walked with 
great caution, for these were the woods which sheltered 
the melons. Reaching the fence at last, he crawled 
through and out a little way into the patch. There he 
drove a short, stout stake into the ground, and attached 
one end of a heavy cord to it some fifteen inches above 
the earth; then retiring he concealed himself beneath 
the branches of a thick hemlock, and with the other end 
of the cord in his hand, waited. 

“Dar!” he whispered, “ef Sherm comes in dis field 
to-night, I'll hab him shore, fer de rope’ll trip him an’ 
den I'll jump out an’ grab hin! Ikin handle him when 
he’s down. An’ he’ll come, too, fer he ’lowed to git 
dese melons afore me, sartin!” 

Link was right, for in less than half an hour he saw 
a shadowy form steal out of the woods almost opposite 
to where he lay and enter the field. 

“Dar comes my five dollars!” whispered the boy, ex- 
ultantly; ‘“the’s shore to be ober on dis side, fer he 
knows de bes’ melons grows here.” 


True enough. Fer a few moments the shadowy 


something seemed to be examining the fruit at different 
points, but at length he came slowly toward the place 





where Link lay concealed. 


am so despit mean, he want to cheat his own brudder 








Henry thought over the offer, and finally concluded 
he would go West, and to Kansas, but whether to farm 
or raise cattle, he did not decide. He notified his father 
of his decision, and they had a long conversation. 

The father was a man of great good sense, and Henry 
received the best advice I have ever heard of an Eastern 
man’s giving to a son going West. 
said,— 

“*My son, do not think of going into wheat-raising in 
| Kansas. You have been accustomed to seeing wheat 
| cut with acradle costing $4, and thrashed with a flail 
| costing $1. In Kansas they use machines to cut wheat 
that cost $300, and they thrash with a large machine 
that costs $800, and requires ten or twelve horses to 
drive it. Then you area long way from market, and 
you will find that the expenses of harvesting the crop, 
the freight on the railroad, and the repairing and re- 
placing of machines will eat up all your crop. 

‘Again, do not be anxious to own real estate in Kan- 
sas. Under the United States laws a homestead, or an 
entry, with the improvements on it, cannot be taxed un- 
til the settler acquires title to his land from the Govern- 
ment. And under the laws of Kansas, the head of 


In substance he 








out o’ four dollars, runnin’ away like dat! 
even wid him yet!” 

He mused a moment, then resumed his low grumb- 
ling. 

“Mebbe ole Mis’ Hinkley’d like to know who stole 


But I'll be 


her chickens last Sat’day night! An’ I kin tell! 
too, if dat Sherm don’t make dis right. I'll turn State’s 
evidence on him, I will! My back most broke, too,” 
he concluded, with a groan, as he slowly unfastened his 
rope and rolled it up again. ‘An’ I’ve only gota dol- 
lar for all dis nonsense!” 

With much disgust he looked about him. 

“Dat Guile’s a stingy feller. Nebber so much as 
said, ‘Help yerself, Link, while yer watchin.’ I’ve a 
good notion to take a few, jest to spite him, he’s so 
small,” and he began to examine the fruit about him. 

As he did so, a new idea struck him, and selecting the 
largest and ripest melon that he could find, he cut it 
from the vine, and with it in his arms, slowly made his 
way toward an old stump some fifteen feet high and 
three feet through, the ghost of a giant hemlock which 
stood near the centre of the lot. 

“One ting is shore,” he soliloquized as he seated 
himself upon the little knoll with his back against the 
stump where he could survey the entire patch, ‘one 
ting is certain. Ole Guile owes me a dollar an’ dis 
melon!” and he stuck his dilapidated jackknife deeply 
into the juicy fruit. 

At that moment a strange sound came to his ears. 
With a quivering hand and quaking heart he listened. 
It seemed to be a solemn voice calling from the sky 
above him. For five minutes he waited, but only the 
crickets among the stones, the tree-toads in the woods, 
and a sleepy dog in some far-away barnyard baying at 
the hazy moon disturbed the calm glory of the night, 
and at last, with a low laugh, he resumed the pleasant 
duty of cutting his melon. 

*“Reckon dat tussle wid Sherm kind o’ upset my 
nerves, an’ my ears is out o’ jint. Dat ar sound must a’ 
been my imagination. But nebber mind; I’se goin’ to 
eat dis melon now, even if ole Guile should set right 
down afore me, an’ de angel Gabril should blow” —- 

He was interrupted by a most awful sound growing 
in volume until it fairly shook the air, then slowly dy- 
ing away again,—the sound of a trumpet,—and in the 
impressive silence which followed, these words fell 
from the clear air above: 

“George Washington Lincoln Johnson, whose melon 
are you eating? Flee, and steal no more!” and a sec- 
ond time the terrible trumpet was blown. 

For a full moment Link never stirred. He could 
not. Fear paralyzed him, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. Then strength returned, and with 
one horror-stricken cry he fled from the field as the ar- 
row flies from the bow, and with feet that never fal- 
tered bounded through woodland, meadow and town 
until at last he sank, half fainting with exhaustion and 
terror, before his mother’s cabin door. 

When the boy disappeared, Farmer Guile arose from 
his hiding-place in the hollow top of a tree, descended 
carefully to the ground by means of the knots along its 
side, and with his great tin dinner-horn in his hand, 
hurried homeward through the silent night. 

Shortly after this, the Johnson boys gave up their 
idle life, found employment as sailors, and eventually 
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every family is exempted from paying taxes on $200 of 
personal property. 


Cw 


Few homesteaders or entry-men 


have $200 of personal property. So you can readily un- 
derstand, that as the land and improvements are exempt 


from taxation by the United States laws, and the person- 


al property by the State laws, that those men who own 


real estate in a district where land is subject to home- 
stead and entry are taxed into the poor-house. 

**You will find in Kansas great tracts of land, owned 
by Eastern men who bought the land on speculation; 
these lands are to the east of an imaginary line called 
the Sixth Principal Meridian. This line runs north 
and south, and is identical with the eastern boundary 
line of Saline County of Kansas. This land is known 
as the Speculators’ Land. There are no homesteaders 
there, and the land is free to all to graze their cattle. 

“Raise cattle. Do not own real estate. You can 
drive your cattle to market, and not pay a cent for 
freight to any railroad. There are no expensive ma- 
chines used in cattle-raising. You do not have to pay 
harvest hands three dollars per day. You can start’ 
your cattle for another State at an hour’s notice; you 
can move around and thus avoid high taxation. You 
can hold over a year’s stock if the price does not suit, 
and the quality of the stock will be improved by the 
holding, not be injured as wheat is by holding over. 

“Do not let your head be turned by the beautiful 
land you will see in Kansas. Do not get greedy for 
real estate, but when you get there hire to some stock 
dealer as a herder; pay attention to what you see; learn 
the business of raising cattle, of feeding them; then in- 
vest your money. Don’t marry until you get your 
start in life.” 

This was in May of 1868. 
was in Abilene, Kansas. 


By the last of May, Henry 
Here he succeeded in getting 
work from a cattle-dealer, who had just arrived with a 
big herd of beeves and stock-cattle from Texas, As a 
herder, Henry was to be paid $25 per month with 
board, and a pony and saddle furnished him. 

The next day was June first, and Henry, congratu- 
lating himself on his good fortune, rode with the Texas 
cattle-man to the Elm Springs in Marion County, some 
thirty miles south-west of Abilene, where there was a 
great herd owned by his employer. Here Henry was 
instructed in the art of herding, was cautioned against 
running the cattle, was told that his duty was simply to 
keep the cattle in sight, to let them have their own way 
as much as possible, not to let them get lost, and when 
the sun was low to help to drive them slowly to the bed 
ground, there to watch them until they lay down. 

Henry had to take his turn “herding o’ nights,” and 
during storms the entire force of herders would be out. 
If a fierce wind storm accompanied by rain or hail 
sprang up in the night. Henry had to ride around 
the bed ground with the other herders, singing so as 
to let the cattle hear the human voices, thus endeavor- 
ing to prevent the dreaded stampede the cattle of 
Texas are subject to. 

On November first he was hired by the owner to help 
herd and feed a“bunch” of steers he intended to hold 
over the winter. And here he learned how to winter 
herd cattle, a distinct thing from summer herding. 
Though exposed to the cold north storms that sweep 
over the western plains in the winter, known as ‘Bliz- 
zards,”’ he kept his health, and by June of the next year 
he had earned $300. His expenses for railroad fare and 
clothing had been $100. So he now had $700. 

On the first of June he again hired to a man from 
Texas for $25 per month, until the first of November. 

During July he hired two settlers who lived on the 
Cottonwood River to cut and stack forty tons of hay 
for him; he showed them where to stack it in a bend of 
the river, where the timber afforded some shelter, and 
where the water flowed rapidly, so that it would not 
freeze during the winter. The settlers stacked this hay, 
for $2 per ton of 343 cubic feet, to be measured when 
the stack was settled, and ploughed a fire guid wround 
it. 
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1 | 


came acquainted with the character of the cattle | and corn districts in the fall, and there feeds up| while the denizens of the larger towns worked 


under his care, he studied the two-year-old heifers 


under him, and by the first of November he had | little bunch of cattle on corn. 


selected forty two-year-old heifers that did not 
stray away from the herd while feeding, that were 
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the wheat straw, and corn stalks, and may feed a 
He knows which 
township has the least taxation, and there he is 
found with his cattle on the first of March. There 

his personal property is assessed. Then he goes 















where he can find feed the cheapest. When the 
grass is green his cattle are on the specula- 
tors’ land, he gets the benefit of the land, and 
the speculator pays the taxes. 

He says his way is the cheapest and best way 
to make money, and the wheat-growers on 
their heavily mortgaged farms all agree with 
him. With his herd of calves of 1879, Henry 





short of leg and large in body. and that were com- 
paratively gentle; for these he paid $10 per head. 
Henry paid $80 for hay, $100 for his heifers, and 
$20 for clothing, a total outlay of 3500. He had 
earned during the summer $125. So he, in the 
fall of 1869, had forty heifers and $325 in cash. 

That winter he tended to his cattle and helped 
the settlers husk corn, chop wood and do their 
By the first of April he had 
By the first of May he had 
hired to aman who owned a herd of cattle, as a 
herder for $20 per month, he to be allowed to put 
his cattle in the herd free of charge. 

During the summer he had sixty tons of hay 
stacked in the same bend of the Cottonwood River. 
For this he paid $2 per ton. Ie has paid $100 for 
a bull, $120 for hay, 82) for clothing, and $25 for 


chores for his board. 
thirty-six calves. 





a pony and saddle 
year. He has earned 
seven head of cattle and S180 in cash. 

During the winter of ’70 and ‘71 Henry learned 
that much land his 
Smoky Hill River, and on the Gypsum Creek, and 
he saw by the papers that the “Herd Law” had 
passed. 

This law allowed the county commissioners 
of each county to decide whether the cattle 
should be allowed to run at large, orif they should 
be herded; and if they decided that they should 
be herded, the owner was responsible for the dam- 
age they did to the crops of the settlers. As there 
are no fences in Western Kansas, the settlers 
would have to herd their few cattle if this law was 
adopted in the county they lived in. 

A great deal of land had been brought under 
cultivation in Saline County, and sown to winter 
wheat, and large areas would be sown to spring 
grain and planted to corn. 
adopted the herd law. Henry, thinking this over, 
concluded that it would be profitable to herd such 
of the cattle as he could get from the farmers of 
Saline County, in Marion County on the specula- 
tors’ land. 

So hiring a man on the Cottonwood River 
to tend his stock for him while he was away, 
he rode over into the valley of the Gypsum, and 
succeeded in getting the promise of some five 
hundred cattle to herd the coming summer, at 
twenty-five cents per month. The farmers were 
to deliver the cattle to him at the “flats” of Mar- 
ion County on the first of April. 

This winter the Kansas Legislature passed a law 
by which the “dead line” for Texas cattle had been 
shifted as far west as Ellsworth. This law was 
necessary to protect the cattle born in Kansas 
from the Spanish fever—all “through” ‘Texas cat- 
tle have this fever. It does not hurt them, but it 
kills all the native cattle that graze over the 
ground the raw Texas cattle have passed over. 
The “dead line” being moved, Henry's cattle 


a total outlay of $265 for the 
#120; so he had seventy- 


been broken out on the 





would be safe. 

Henry returned to the Cottonwood, and on 
April first he was at the Hickory Springs, just 
north of the Marion County Flats. Here he re- 


ceived and receipted for four hundred head of | 


cows, bulls and steers. One hundred head prom- 
ised him were not delivered, but his cows had 
thirty-six calves. 

Henry hired a boy and pony at $20 per month 
to help him herd. They built a shanty of rocks, 
covered it with poles and hay, and over that placed 
a thick layer of earth. This summer he spent on 
the Flats herding. His expenses were, for food 


$75, tor pay of boy and pony $120, for hay put up 


on the Cottonwood River $200; total expenses 





This fall he has 112 head of cattle and $485 in 
cash. 

The history of the summer of 1872 was similar 
to that of 1871, and that fall found him with 174 
head of cattle. 


they had on the other side of the ocean, and come 


So Saline County | 


Miller will own 1469 head of stock, and this year 
he will sell some $3099 worth of steers. This is 
the result of ten years’ work in Kansas. To-day 
Henry Miller is worth $20,000. 


- +O 
OH, FEW AND WEAK, 

Oh, few and weak their numbers were, 

A handful of brave men; 
But to their God they gave their prayer, 

And rusted to battle then, 
The God of battles heard their ery, 
And sent to them the victory, 

M*LELLAN, 
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POPULATION AND DEPOPULATION. 

The immigration that has been pouring into the 
United States curing the lest few months is un- | 
paralleled in the history of this country. It has 
not becn uncommon for as many as four or five 
thousand aliens to arrive at the port of New York 
ina singleday. The number of those who came 
into the country from abroad, arriving at all ports, 
during the month of May, could have been little, 
if any, short of one hundred thousand. 

These people have abandoned such homes as 


to America to make homes for themselves here. 
Their coming has two distinct and well-marked 
effects : one upon this country, the other upon those 
countries which they have left. 

They add directly and largely to our wealth as 
anation. None of them come in a state of abso- 
lute penury, certainly not many of them. For 
the most part they bring a little money with them. 
But this money is a small part of the addition 
they make to the national wealth. They are all 
to become producers, they must all be consumers. 

When they come in such large numbers they 
make an appreciable increase of the population. 
We can illustrate the fact in rather a startling 
If on the first day of last January every 
person who then lived in the city of New Orleans 
had emigrated to Texas, and all the immigrants 
who have arrived at New York since that day had 
settled in the vacated city, it would have been, on 
the tenth of June, as full as it was before. 

Every one of the new-comers must be fed and 
clothed. Houses must be built for them. Thus 
they give employment to new cotton and woollen 
factories, boot-makers, hat-makers, farmers, mill- 
They 
themselves will engage in these and other occu- 
pations, and increase the production and the sur- 
plus of the country. 


way. 


ers, carpenters, and nearly all industries. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


During the summer, while herding, Henry be-! one foot of land. He drives his cattle to the wheat | who have been in the habit of tilling the ground 


| contest is simply a “new deal” for the redistribu- 





at the creation of other industries, is to them a 
most serious matter. Of course, it will take a 
long time to cause any positive suffering, but the 
tendency of what is happening is to cripple all the 
countries that are now drawn upon by the United 
States. 
This fact is perfectly well understood by the au- 
thoritics of those countries. It is the desire to re- 
tain men who are necessary to the prosperity of 
Germany, and not unfriendliness to us, that causes 
Prince Bismarck to adopt measures to discourage 
emigration. 
But after all it will be ineffectual. Everybody 
who comes to America does not succeed, but so 
many of them do that it will be impossible to keep 
men from coming, and this country must for a 
long time to come grow at the expense of nations 
that can ill-afford to lose any of their population. 
THE MEN OF ’7%6. 

I glory in the spirit 

Which goaded them to rise, 
And form a mighty nation 

Beneath the Western skies. 


No clime so bright and beautiful 
As that where sets the sun; 
No land so fertile, fair and free 


As that of Washington. Morris. 


——_ +e $$ 
ONE SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

The Declaration of Independence indicted George 
III. for sending “‘hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” To re- 
move this and other gricvances our fathers insti- 
tuted a new Government. 

It was ordained to insure “domestic tranquillity” 
and designed to promote “the general welfare.” 
Yet both are threatened by the evil which prompted 
the Revolution—‘“‘a multitude of new offices” and 
“swarms of officers.” 

Seventy-five years after the publication of this 
indicting Declaration, Louis Cass, himself an in- 
veterate office-secker, said, “Office-seeking in men, 
women and children, has become our national 
malady. God only knows how it is to be checked, 
or in what direction the cure lies.” 

The malady ranges with virulence among all 
classes. They all act as if the Government was in- 
stituted for office-holders. Two demoralizing ideas 
are begotten by this faith. One is that a political 


tion of offices. The other is that office is not a 
public trust, but a means of power and emolument. 

These ideas threaten to revolutionize our politi- 
cal system. They will, if not eradicated, make it 
the very opposite of what the Bill of Rights of 
Massachusetts affirms to be the end of a written 
constitution—‘‘a Government of laws and not of 
men.” 

The United States Senator is coming to resemble 
a Senator of Rome. He of Rome was a patron, 
with a clientelle at his heels, for whom he pro- 
vided. He of Washington is a “boss,” followed by 
a crowd of place-expectants, whose support will 
be as lively as their sense of future favors. 

The system degrades politics. There must be 
degradation where such a Rob Roy rule holds, 


“That they should take who have the power, 


And they should keep who can. 


In ante-Revolution days so many first-class cit- 
izens regarded office-holding as a burden that the 
General Court of Plymouth was forced to fine 
those who refused the offices of Governor, Coun- 
cillor or Magistrate. 

Later, when the people were richer and had 
more leisure, they were more willing to accept 
office. But good and true men long held with 
Plato, “That the State in which the rulers are 
most reluctant to govern is the best and most 
quietly governed, and the State in which they are 
the most willing, the worst.” 

Thirty years ago the old Puritan spirit reap- 
peared. There was aman in Massachusetts who 
preferred a private to a public station. ‘Not- 
withstanding he had all the qualitications in the 
world,”—to use a French witticism, which sets 
forth the demoralization of politics,—Charles Sum- 





The reverse of what happens to us is felt by the 
| countries which lose the persons who emigrate. In 
| the overcrowded cities of Great Britain and Ire- 
| land the loss of population is not looked upon as 
acalamity. But the greater part of our new ac- 
cessions do not come from the British Isles, but 
from the Northern countries of the Continent of 
Europe. 

Germany, Sweden, Denmark and Norway are 
not crowded. In fact they are not sufficiently 
populated The towns grow, as in all civilized 
communities they do grow, but the rural districts 
are running down. These districts have been de- 
pended upon to furnish food for the cities. At 





He received 8700 for herding the cattle. | 


the rate the country people are leaving for America 
the agricultural regions of all these countries will 
soon be depopulated. Indeed, it is said that al- 
| ready the best part of the able-bodied men in some 
districts in the northern lands of Norway and 
| Sweden are becoming American citizens. 
When a country which has not remarkable ad- 
| vantages otherwise becomes dependent upon other 
countries for its supply of food, its decay has he- 
gun. Great 
vast stores of coal and iron, and in the long start 
it has of other nations in manufactures. But this 
cannot be said of either Sweden, Norway, or Den- 
mark; and Germany has not yet become inde- 


To-day Henry Miller owns 930 head of cattle, | pendent in the matter of developed resources. 


4 ponies, a team of horses, and a wagon, but not! 


Con-equently the emigration of the strong men 





Britain has such advantages in its | 


ner was nominated by the Free Soilers as United 
States Senator. 
The Legislature being divided between Whigs, 
Democrats and Free Soilers, Mr. Sumner’s elec- 
tion could be secured only by gaining votes from 
his opponents. Great examples authorized him 
to electioneer for himself. 
He refused to give a pledge, or make an explan- 
ation, or to do anything which might influence a 
vote. He reminded his friends that his purpose 
had been never to hold a political office. He as- 
pired to show that without title or emolument, he 
could serve his fellow-men. Elevated as was the 
office of Senator, he did not covet it. The office 
must seek him, and he must receive it unpledged 
and be tree to speak and act. What he would do 
as Senator must be learned from his past life, his 
published speeches and his character. 
“If by walking across my office I could secure 
the senatorship, I would not take a step,” he said 
to one who had called to secure a modifying word 
of explanation. 
At last, after three morths of contest, Charles 
Sumner was chosen on the twenty-sixth ballot. 
| Joy and satisfaction, anger and dejection, were ex- 
| hibited in the streets of Boston. But a majestic 
reticence marked the Senator. He refused a pub- 
lic demonstration lest it might be construed as 
evidence of a personal triumph. 





met him towards the evening of the day of his 
He was walking rapidly away from 
“I am doing what you once did,” said 
I am a fugitive 


election. 
Boston. 
Mr. Sumner; “running away. 
—from my friends.” 

Samuel Adams and John Hancock were crippled 
by gout and infirmity while Governors of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1797, Increase Sumner, an athlete in 
frame and appearance, was chosen Governor. As 
he passed out of the Old South Church after the 
election sermon, an old apple-woman exclaimed,— 
“Thank God! we've at last got a Governor that 
can walk!” 

The significance of Mr. Sumner’s election is that 
itis possible fora man to walk upright, neither 
fawning or bribing, and yet be chosen a United 
States Senator. Such a man never harasses the 
country as an office-seeker, nor demoralizes it as 
an office-holder. 
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MARS AND SATURN. 
A new planetary combination will add a fresh inter- 
est to the movements of the four bright morning stars 
in July. Mars and Saturn will be in conjunction on the 
6th at three o’clock in the afternoon, when Mars passes 
a little more than one degree north of Saturn. 
The morning of the 7th will be the best time for ob- 
servation. The two planets will then rise nearly to- 
gether about a quarter before one o’clock, and eight or 
nine degrees south of the sunrise point. Jupiter will 
appear above the horizon at a few minutes after one 
o’clock, and Venus, the brightest of the train, will fol- 
low about eight minutes before two o’clock. At three 
o’clock the planetary array will be beautiful to behold, 
and the glory of the scene will continue till the planets 
seem to melt away in the brighter light of the approach- 
ing sun. Ruddy Mars and pale Saturn, side by side, 
golden-rayed Jupiter following quickly on the celestial 
track, and mild-eyed Venus, the latest comer in the 
field, make up the quartet that graces the early hours 
of the midsummer morning. 
Saturn, Jupiter and Mars are all passing from con- 
junction to opposition, or from their most distant to 
their nearest point from the earth. Saturn will reach 
opposition in October, Jupiter in November, and Mars 
in December. It would seem as ifthe nearer the planet, 
the more rapid would be the passage from opposition 
round to opposition again; for the outer planets, Mars 
and the four giants of the system, then appear to have 
completed a circuit in the heavens known as the sy 
nodic period. 
If we were looking at them from the sun, such would 
be the case; but the earth is a moving observatory, and 
while moving ourselves, we are watching planets also in 
motion. Therefore, the results differ. 
than two years in going from opposition to opposition ; 
Jupiter about thirteen months, Saturn about twenty 
days less than Jupiter. 
Opposition is the most important epoch in the move- 
ments of the outer planets. They are then seen in the 
quarter of the heavens opposite the sun, as the word 
implies. They rise when the sun sets, and may be seen 
during the entire night. 
brightest at that time, for they are nearest to us, sun, 
earth and planet forming a straight line with the earth 
in the centre. 
No better opportunity than the present need be desired 
for observing these planets, as they approach their most 
interesting phase, opposition with thesun. Saturn and 
Jupiter will soon leave Mars behind, the planetary trio 
gracing the summer morning skies, and rising late 
enough to be beautiful objects on autumn evenings 
while travelling towards their goal. 


Mars is more 


They are also largest and 


SD 
LIZZY AARONSEN’S STORY. 
A tragedy, more pathetic than any which Dickens 
ever wrote, was brought to light in the records of the 
Philadelphia criminal court the other day. 

A woman, Lizzy Aaronsen by name, was tried for 
the murder of her new-born babe. She was proved in- 
nocent, but in the course of the trial it was shown that 
she had been deserted by her husband, and left starving 
and ill in the streets of a strange city, in the depths of 
winter, without a penny to buy food or shelter. 

She wandered from the doors of one great hospital to 
another, and was repulsed from each because her case 
did not come precisely within the requirements of their 
by-laws. Three times she fell exhausted in the snow. 
At night, a woman belonging to a class which are 
marked like Cain as criminals and wanderers on the 
earth, saw her on the street and had pity on her, took 
her to her own wretched garret, gave her food, a dress 
and underclothing of her own, then went out and bought 
muslin, and the two miserable creatures sat up half the 
night making clothes for the baby. 

“Why did you do it?” asked the judge of the woman 
who had taken her in. ‘You are almost as poor as 
she.” 

“T saw that she was a stranger,” she said simply, 
“and she needed help.” 

The question of the efficiency of organized charity is 
almost too extensive for discussion here. But there can 
be no doubt as to the purity and efficiency of the flame 
of charity in the heart of this degraded outcast, when 
she held out her hands to the sister more wretched than 
she, and gave her all she had. 

— +> —— 
POOL-PLAYING FOR DRINKS. 

In the streets of all our large cities may be now secn 
at intervals modest little boards with the words, Pool- 
Room, and a gilt hand pointing to an upper chamber. 

This upper chamber, when we reach it, is an inno- 
cent-looking rendezvous enough: green tables with 
harmless pink and white balls and rows of ivory mark- 
ers. The rooms are principally frequented by boys of 
from twelve to twenty years old. Many aclever school- 
boy on his way home, with the curiosity of his age, is 
tempted to “drop in to see what is going on.” How 
clumsy those fellows with the cues are! He could do 
better himself! He takes a cue and does do better. 

He becomes expert. The oldermen watch and flatter 
him. He drops in every day; presently he drops in at 
night when his parents think he is in bed. He “does 
not like to seem mean to these other gentlemen” (har- 
dened gamblers and men about town), so he bets cigars 
on the game, then his little spending-money, and finally, 





A colored man, who had been a fugitive slave, 


drinks, 
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THE YOUTH’S 5 COMPANION. 





That is the end. The 
short. 

There is nothing which a lad of that age dreads so 
much as to seem boyish or inexperienced to older men. 
The strongest temptation to him to smoke, to swear 
and to drink, is that he may prove his manliness. He 
is not old enough to know that in yielding to these 
temptations he only betrays his youth and weakness, 
and is an object of contemptuous pity even to the very 
men who lead him on to ruin. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have just made the 
keeping of a pool, or billiard-table, or any other games 
of chance which are played for drinks, punishable by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. It is to be hoped that 
other States will follow this example. 

In the meantime, fathers who live in cities ought to 
consider whether they do well to expose their sons to 
such temptations as is now the custom in fashionable 
circles. We hear frequently the theory, ‘‘Let the boy 
see life, and meet temptation; and he will be better 
able to resist it after a while.””. How many boys gath- 
ered in the brilliantly-lighted, gay pool-room do resist 
temptation? It is just as wise to throw an immature 
mind into such a breeding-place of moral disease, as it 
would be to put a child into the midst of a plague-house 
in the hope that if it escaped, it would be seasoned for 
old age. 


road is very easy and very 
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RANDOLPH PUT TO FLIGHT. 

Courtesy begets courtesy, and impudence provokes 
impudence. Even a chur! will be less surly when gen- 
tly spoken to. If one should be treated with discour- 
tesy, it would be profitable for him to ask, ‘In what 
respect have I been impolite?” 

One of the most discourteous of men was the eccen- | 
tric John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
personal pride and his waspish temper made him the 
prince of impudent fellows. 

Randolph's insolence was frequently repaid with in- 
terest. In fact, no man of his age was more often un- 
horsed and thrown into the 
tor,—for orator he 


mire than this abusive ora- 
was, when he chose to be true to 


| 
His aristocratic and | 


The akin seeing that the man had suffered a re- 
lapse, coolly replied,— 

“Nonsense! any fool can jump down. Let’s 
and jump up. That'll astonish them.” 

“Won't that be jolly! Come along,” 
patient, thrown off his guard, 
the feat, he was securely confined. 

Now, a similar story, with different details, however, 
is told of Sir Thomas More, the good Lord Chancellor 
whose head Henry VIII. took off. He was seated one 
day on the roof of his house, when a madman suddenly 
appeared at his side. 

“Leap, Tom, leap!” he shouted, 
shoulder. 

Looking him calmly in the eye, the Lord Chancellor 
said, ‘Let us first throw my little dog down, and see 
what sport that will be.” 

In a moment the dog was tumbled over the parapet. 

“Good!” said More, with feigned delight, **now run 
down, fetch the dog, and we'll throw him off again.” 

The maniac ran down, and More summoned his ser. 
vants to secure him. 


descend 


answered the 
Before he could try 


seizing Mere by the 
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A PRINCESS WITH A GOOD NAME. 

Perhaps we consider it wasted poetry for an Indian 
squaw to call her little daughter “Peep o’ Day.” Buta 
girl ‘born to the purple”? who happens to receive the 
same pretty christening—and proves deserving of it— 
will have a graceful chapter written about her. A cor- 
respondent of the New York 7ribune says of the pres- 
ent Empress of Russia: 

One of the causes that contributed to the popularity 
of the Princess Dagmar was, perhaps, her name. 

Her father had wisely given to all his children, except 
Alexandra, old, historical Danish names, identitied with 
the past of the nation. Frederick Christian, Valdemar 
and Thyra are all names that hold a high place in Dan- 
ish history and live in its songs and traditions. 

But of all the nation’ § great names none is dearer to 
the heart of the Danish people than thatof Dagmar, the 
Queen of the victorious Valdemar, and the friend of the 
needy and oppressed throughout the land, whose good- 
ness was so great that on her untimely death-bed, ac- 
cording to tradition, no greater sin weighed upon her 





himself. The anecdotes of such personal defeats are 
many, but one will suilice. 

One day, while driving through a narrow street in 
Richmond, he was stopped by a wagon standing before | 
Randolph's temper was at once aroused, 





a grocery. 
and he insolently ordered the countryman in charge to 
get out of the way. The frightened fellow tried to do 
so. But his nervousness made him too slow forthe im- 
patient autocrat. Jumping out of his vehicle, he started 
for the countryman, who ran into the grocery. 

Now, the grocery was kept by one Simpson and his 
wife, and Mrs. Simpson was the man of the two. As | 
Randolph rushed in, he met Mrs. Simpson coming out 
with a pail of dirty water, She, barring his progress, 
boldly demanded to know where he was going and what 
he wanted. 

“Madam,” said Randolph, drawing himself up and 
speaking in his shrillest key—his voice was a falsetto— | 
“do you know to whom you are speaking? Iam John | 
Randolph, of Roanoke.” | 

“T don’t care who you are,” said the woman, irritated 
by the haughty insolence of the man; “but if you aint 
out of this store in a minute, you'll get this bucket of | 
slops in your face.” 

She raised the bucket as she spoke, but the Virginia 
patrician had already fled to his wagon. 





Br 
A POOR SHOT OF A CHANCELLOR, 

Character tells even in those things which seem the 
most unlikely to be affected by it. For instance, was 
ever aman known to be a good shot who was noted for 
indecision? Lord Chancellor Eldon was noted for his 
want of decision. Even his manner showed him a man 
who doubted and hesitated. Though an eager sports- 
man his character so showed itself in his shooting that 
he was noted for blazing away and hitting nothing. 
‘““My brother has done much execution this shooting- 
ason,” said Lord Stowell; “with his gun he has killed 
at deal of time.” 

There is an anecdote of the Chancellor’s bad shooting 
which shows him as not wanting in the art of forgiving 
and forgetting. One morning, just as he had discharged 
two barrels at a covey of partridges and missed them, 
as usual, he was hailed by a stranger of clerical aspect. | 

“Where is Lord Eldon?” shouted the clergyman. 

“Not far off,” answered Eldon, curtly and evasively, 
not anxious to have it known that the Lord Chancellor 
of England was about the worst shot in His Majesty’s 
dominions. 

“Sir,” rejoined the clergyman, displeased with the 
curt reply, “I wish you’d use your tongue to better 
purpose than you do your gun, and tell me civilly where 
I can find the Chancellor.” 

“Well,” responded the bad sportsman, slowly draw- 
ing near, “here you see the Chancellor—I am Lord 
Eldon.” 

It was the clergyman’s turn to be mortified. Tle had | 
travelled many miles to ask the Chancellor to present | 
him with a vacant living in the gift of the Crown. But | 
for some reason—it may have been the 









ag 








wish to seal by 
kindness the lips of a man who had seen his bad shoot- 
ing—Eldon gave the man the desired living. 

“See the ingratitude of mankind!” said the old 
Chancellor, in telling the story. ‘It was not long before 
a large present of game reached me, with a letter from 
my new-made rector, purporting that he had sent it me 
because, from what he had scen of my shooting, he 
supposed I must be badly off for game.” 

—_— ~@> — 
TACT. 
History, it is said, repeats itself—so do 
“Pshaw !” 


stories. 
exclaims some learned man, as he sees in the 
morning paper a fresh anecdote, “T read that fifty years 
ago, and it was then ancient.” Perhaps he did, and yet 
the anecdote may be true as told, though not singular. 
The critic should remember the rule, as true of men as 
of mechanics, that like causes under similar cireum- 
8 produce the same effects. 





stances alwi 






Some years ago a story went the rounds, which told 
how one of the keepers of the Hartford Insane Asylum 
saved his life The keeper had taken 
to the roof of 
enjoying the magnifi- 


by his ready wit. 
a patient, supposed to have been cured, 
the Asylum. While they 
cent prospect, the patient, who was a large, strong 
man, seized the keeper’s arm. 

‘Let ns jump down, and surprise the folks below!” 


were 


conscience than “sewing a lace sleeve on Sunday.” 

The people of Copenhagen among whom the Princess 
Dagmar moved liked to compare her virtues with those 
of the beloved Queen, and at her departure for her Rus- 


| sian home the fervent wish followed her that she would 
| prove in truth a veritable 
| day” to the unhappy people whose Empress she was 


Dagmar—a “Harbinger of 


some day to become. 


—<>—___—_ 
“PUIR HECTOR!” 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, owned a peerless colley, 
or shepherd’s dog, named Hector. One day, while 
hunting on the moors, he accidentally shot Hector and 
then poured out his soul in words that we publish for 
the sake of the concluding sentiment: 

“Ah!” sobbed the bard, “‘weel may your look be 
owercast when ye see that waefu’ sight. Waes me! 
that Hector should have died; and waesomest of a’, 


| that he should have died by mine ain hand. 


“I ken na hoo it fell out, but I had taen just as good 
an aim, asI thought, as ¢ ould be, and wheen bonny birds 
were just whirring afore mine een, but somegait my 
hand shook, and I ludget the hail o’ my barrel in honest 

lector. 

“Prir man! little did ye think, when ye stood there, 
with your tail like a ramrod—puir fellow! Oh, Ill 
never see the like of you.” 

“Cheer up,” quoth Dr. Parr, “it is no use to indulge 
in these regrets—resign yourself—do not prolong your 
suffering by keeping your departed favorite in view; 
let us bury Hector, and then your feelings may be more 
gentle. Let us dig the grave.” 

Ina few minutes the corpse of the lamented colley 
was hid by the sod of the wilderness. 

“And now,” says Parr, **must Hector lie there with- 
out an epitaph?” 

“T can mak nae epitaphs the noo,” said the shepherd 
in a trembling key. “I leave that to them that has met 
wi’ na2 loss—puir Hector!” 


pati a 
NEW MAPLE SUGAR. 


Persons who become annoyed by answering the same 


| question are tempted to frame replies according to their 


feelings. Aman who is continually asked if he isa man 
will probably by-and-by say that he is a horse. In this 
case, however, the questioner himself was good-natured 
enough to enter into the joke of the thing at last : 


One day last April a Woodward-Avenue grocer dis- 
played a dozen cakes of the clearest and nicest new 
maple sugar possible to make, and as he stood at his 
door a citizen halted and looked at the sugar and 


“No, it’s old.” 
“Make it yourself ?” 
“y es 

bas Adulter ated ?”? 
“Ye 


“shouldn’ t think it would be healthy.” 

Tt isn’t.’ 

“Then why do you sell it?” 

“T don't want to. I set it out here so that a dray 
could cart it off and dump it on some vacant lot.” 

The citizen looked up and down the street, across 
the way and finally said,— 

“I guess I'll take two pounds of your warmed-up, 
| adulterated old sugar. If it was new, I would not touch 
the stuffat any price. Please weigh this cake.” 

He paid for the sugar and carried it away.— Detroit 
Free Press. 

ome 4~@> = 
ABUSING HIS OWN BROTHER. 

Old ex Senator Cameron once related an incident 
which exhibits one of the freaks of eccentric human 
nature : 


T was one day sitting in the saloon of the steamer, 
where a boisterous fellow was talking disagreeably of 
Senator Tom Benton. I listened for a while and finally 
said to him,— 

“Your remarks, sir, are exceedingly distasteful to 
me,” and I_used some other expressions to let him un- 
derstand tifat I did not approve of his assault upon Mr. 
Benton. 

The man immediately fired up and retorted, ‘‘rfe is 
my brother, sir, and I’ll abuse him as much as I’ve a 
mind to. But I want you to understand that I don’t al- 
low any other man to do it.”’ 

Years afterward, when I became acquainted with Mr. 
Benton in the Senate, I told him the story to his very 
great amusement. 


ih <2 
A YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 
The late Prince Imperial when six years old showed 
himself quite a philosopher. 


Merimée says that one day at Biarritz they made the 
little fellow take his first sea bath, and unwisely threw 


him in the water head first, so that he was much fright- | 


ened. They reproached him, and asked why he, who 

did not wince before a loaded cannon, was afraid of the 
sea 

He replied calmly, “Because I command the cannon, 





he said. 


and I do not command the sea.’ 











June Ist, I88l. 


Elizabethtown, Lexington, 


AND 


BIG SANDY RAILROAD BONDS 


[EASTERN DIVISION] 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 LER CENT. SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDs. 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 


PRINCIPAL DUE 182. SINKING 
YEARLY. 

Ng > ‘V4 
INTEREST 6 PER CENT, 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
(MARCH 1 AND SEPTEMBER 1. 
DENOMINATION $1,000, COUPON or REG- 
ISTERED. 

Registered Bonds have Coupons attached, payable to 


bearer, or with Coupons detached, interest payable to 
owner or attorney, at Company's office in New York City. 


PRICE 103 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 





FUND, $25,000 


Subject to advance without notice, 


We recommend theseBonds asa safe investment security. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








PEN 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for 1 days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. / ys ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
____Our ' Goods are sold by first-class dealers, 


COLGATE’S rappeeeyayne 
VIOLET [tenets itn Site te ve 
Toilet Water, |. 


eee with which the re- 

|freshing aroma clings to 

| woven fabries, to the hair and 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 

From June 30th to Sept. ist, we will send to 

our subscribers on receipt of $350 and 7 3-cent stamps. 

the celebrated Stem Winding Waterbury Watch, and 

give free a burnished Steel Watch-Chain, with Pendant. 

Also, a beautiful Patent Velvet Lined Case for the watch, 
This cut shows the style of 

















We give below only a few of the testimonials we nave 
received from those who have 
from us, 


purchased this watch 


TENNESSEE RIDGE, TENN., May 17, 1881, 
My Waterbury Watch is a splendid time-keeper, Tam 
well pleased with it; [ sold it for six dollars 
JAS. M. MCKINNON. 
OLIVET, Mici., May 24, 1881, 
We all think the Waterbury Watch isa little beauty, 
It is much better than the picture shows. 
WILLIE B. DANIELS, 





So. WESTERLO, N. Y., May 11, 1881, 
T like my watch very much. It keeps as good time as 
any watch. Enclosed is money for another watch, for 
one of my friends. R. A. MABEY. 





WILLIAM CENTER, OHIO, May 13, 1881. 


received my watch all right. It is a perfect be sauty, 
and [am delighted with it. HATTIE ENSIGN, 


EAST CORINTH, ME., 
The Waterbury Watch vou s 
ly. Itisa very nice watch, 


May 2k, 1881, 
sent me was received safe- 
and kee} curate time. 
FRED TIBBITTS. 








Remember that this offer is limited. For the price 
named above you will reecive a reliable time-keeper. 
Send orders a. once. 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mags, 


to the skin, is very remark- 


239 











GHE ESTEY ORGAN through 
Us its intrinsic merit has won|) 
a wide popularity. It is univer: |§ 
sally known as combining sweet: |} 
ness and power of tone, skilled ! 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 














Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 


HUNT BROs., 


New England Gen'l Agents 
608 a 


ngton St., Boston, Mass, 
“Send for catalogue. 


THE EQUIPOISE : 
UNDER WAIST 


Isa perfect substitute fora cor- 
set. For invalids and those who & 
find corsets uncomfortable or 

injurious it is invaluable, 

Spectal Terms to Canvassers, 
Address 
EQUIPOISE WAIST CO., 
595 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 














COMBPFORTING, 


e PPS’ AKF Oc Oo A. 


vY eres knowledge of the natural laws which 
|°* overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
} and by ei arefulapplication of the tine properties of we ll- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast 
tables with a delicately-flavored beve rage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution mag be 
} eradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
| tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
| floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep= 
ing ourselves well fortifie dad with pure blood and a prop- 

| erly- nourished frame.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in tins ( ge and 1 ib). k ibe ‘Ned 
JAMES EPPS oO 

Homa pathie Cl 


















lists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps’ Choeolate nee for afternoons, 
Boston Depot: OTIs CLAPP & SON... 3 Beacon Street. 
New York and Chicago: SMiTH & VANDFRBEEK. 


MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for approval before 
paying for the same. Send 
for hew price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 


WAVE, 
WARRANTED. WP «= yasnnstcn street, 


DR. -SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys, 
wor home use, packages to make 4 gallons, by mail 25 
cents, and two se stamps for postage. 4 packages $1, 
prepaid. Compose “ of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juni- 
ver, Winter-Gr pate ‘lion, &e. Prepared at N. EF, 
Sotanie Depot 245 Was lington Street, Boston, 
GEO. Ww ° sw ET T, M. D., Proprietor, 


AMERICAN ARMS 103 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 



















FOX'S PATENT. 
Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made, It is — rtully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to hand asy to clean, not liable to get out 
j It has no hinge to get! 
as the barr Is slide one side. For pattern and pene 
i annot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send st: Ati for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 














The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSIN 8 OF ROSES. jOLARCE HOUSES 
for PES > alo We deliver Strong Pot Plan 
Buitable or imme: Sto bloom, safely by mail, post a 
at all post-offices. § splendid ‘varieties, your cho) ce, 
all labeled, for St5 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for $43 
3 for $5; 75 for $105 160 for $13. We CIV E 
AY, it! Premiums and Extras, more ROSE 
fis most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 
@ complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties —free to all, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose ¢ Growers, West Grove. Chester “Co. Pa. 











THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 


iousness, Piles, Constipation and Headache, 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw off disease. One package 
will gies : me quarts of medicine. a it of your drug- 
gist. | + $100. CWill send postpaid 
Ww ELLS, RICHARDSON '& co. 

Pr roprietors, 3urlington, Vt. 


_ THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and ee 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., 
the Indexical iver Soap. Sample by mail 15 cts, 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 ¢ 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass, 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 











For the Companion. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


City of Chester, two years after crossing 
in her with Ole Bull. 


Strong as a viking of his own proud North, 
Je trod this deck, two little years ago— 
A kinglier man, or one of nobler worth, 
Nor his nor any land shall ever know 
So brave, so good, so simple and sincere, 
That but to know him was to hold him dear, 


On board the 





The most alive of any man on earth, 
outbon tire with love for all erage true, 
Anointed musie’s hizgh-priest froin his birth, 

A reed Heaven's voices seemed to whisper through, 
Shaken at times by their tumultuous sweetness, 
Then hushed with ealm of some divine completeness, 


To hear his notes was to discern strange things— 
To enter bright, far worlds of love and light, 
To know how star with star forever sings, 
Or eateh the low, least voices of the night, 
When winds are faint, and the white moon is new, 
And humble things grow, thriving on the dew 


To thrill with rz yptures of all joys that be, 

To pity all men’s pains beneath the sun, 
Share the exultant poeans of the free, 

Or weep tor deeds that may not be Dla 
And souls in bondage to some evil fa 
With ungirt loins, and lips that ery, 








“Too late!” 


Thus, in his strain, the depths of all men’s hearts 
He sounded—he whom all men lover 

Then left us, as some gracious guest departs, 
For whom a higher mansion waits, and proved 

By the great space left vacant what his worth 

TO us who see his face no more on earth. 








But yet he is not dead, To-night [ hear 
The old strain stea sthe April sez, 
Almost I farey ‘tis himself draws near, 
So much the face of life wears memory; 
When C reeall him in those diys gone by, 
Lknow he was too full of life to dic. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 






April, Isl, 
«> 


For the Companion, 


THE CAUSE MORE THAN LIFE. 


rule of the Messiah, and that prophecy has already 
been fulfilled. The islands have nearly all 
Christianized, even the most barbarous, and he- 
roes are going from them into the darkest nations 
to carry the blessings they have received. 


been 


4+@r 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


‘. E. Bolton, in a very carefully prepared arti- 


cle in a popular paper, gives a history of the 
American flag. We make some extracts which 
meet the thought of Independence Day : 


The first European banners unfurled upon the 
shores of the New World, of which we have 
authentic account, are those of Columbus, 


12, 1492. 
the westward came from Ice land, 
in the spring of 1477. 

His son writes that Columbus, dressed in scar- 
let, stepped ashore and planted the royal standard 
of Spain, emblazoned with the arms of Castile and 
Leon. A white flag, witha green cross, was its 
companion. 

In 1499 the eastern coast of South America was 
explored, and eight years later the great discovery 
Was announced to the world by a Florentine, 
Americus Vespucius, who gave name to the West- 
ern Continent. About this time the Cabots plant- 
ed on the shore zi North America the banners of 
England and of St. Mark of Venice. The early 
voyagers found that the Indians of North America 
carried for a standard a pole, well-covered with 


which he visited 





the wing feathers of eagles. 
The red cross of St. George floated from the 


mast of the Mayflower, 1620, when the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock. For a century and a 
half, during the colonial and provincial periods, 
the use of the English flag continued in North 
America, with the addition of many devices and 
mottoes. 

Some flags were all red, white, blue or yellow. 
Others were red, with white horizontal stripes, 
or red and blue stripes. Upon these were the pine 
or “Liberty Tree,” and the words, “An Appeal to 
IIeaven;” also stars, the crescent, anchor, beaver 
and serpent. Under the latter, “Don’t tread on 
me.” A flag at the battle of White Plains bore the 
words “Liberty or Death.” 





“Hand 


see how God 


Ile was a broad-minded man who said, 
me the morning paper, that T may 
has governed His world during the past twenty- 
For the intelligent reader of a daily 


four hours.” 


journal can neither be narrow in mind nor a} 
dweller in the past. He will not echo Edmund 
Burke's exclamation, “The age of chivalry is | 
gone!” Tlopeful) John Milton’s words, ‘ Time | 


| 
will run back, and feteh the age of gold,” 


his thought. 
livery day, 


express 


in some part of the world, men re- 
peat the deeds that have made chivalry synony- 
mous with heroisin and self-sacrifice. And as the 
and more belted with tele- 
graphs, at every breakfast-table where the morn- 
ing journal is laid with the plate, it wil! be seen 
that in the Church and in the State we are living 
in the most golden of the ages. 

It is ignorance, not knowledge, that stigmatizes 
this as the age “of sophisters, economists and cal- 
culators.” These thoughts were suggested as re- 
cently we ran through the narrative of an Eng- 
lish lady’s visit to Fiji, those far-off islands of the 
Pacific, which but a few years ago were the abodes 
of cannibals. , 

Riding through one of the islands, her attention 
was directed to a row small stones, extending 
about two hundred yards. They represented, so 
her guide told her, the number of human bodies— 
boko/a is the native term—eaten by two chiefs, one 
stone for each body. She counted eight hundred 
and seventy-two stones, and was informed that at 
least thirty had been removed. 

Fromethat picture of savagism turn and look 
on this record of Fijian self-sacrificing heroism, 
worthy of the martyr’s era of the church. 

Fiji has been Christianized within twenty years, 
Her Christians are zealots in the propagation of 
the faith. 
Fijian church that the inhabitants of New Britain 
ought to be taught Christianity. They were fierce 
savages and desperate cannibals. Even traders, 
who ventured everywhere in search of gold, scarce ly | 
dared land on the terrible island. | 

But nine brave Fijian men volunteered to go as | 
teachers to New Britain. Seven them 
married, and their wives determined to accompany | 
them. 
were displayed. 


earth becomes more 


’ 


of 





Five years ago it was suggested to a 


of were 
The dangers which would confront them 
The English Consul bade them 
remember the almost inevitable fate that awaited | 
them. 
“We are all of one mind,” said their spokesman, 
“We what islands We have | 
given ourselves to this work. If we get killed, | 
well; if we live, well. We are willing to go.” | 
“If the people of New Britain kill and eat my 
body,” said another, ‘I shall go to a place where 
there is no more pain or death; it is all right.” 
Said one of the being remonstrated 
with for accompanying her husband: “Tam like 
the outrigger of the canoe goes, 
there you will surely tind the outrige 
The early saints never went to live 
but these Fijians did. Four of them were 
murdered Yet when the 
brought back to Fij', its only effect was to send 
forth a fresh detachment of teachers to that isle of | 
cannibals. 





know those are. 


Wives, on 


a canoe; where 


er: 





among can- | 
nibais, 
and eaten. 


hews was 


This contrast between the memorial stones of 
cannibalism and the going forth of converted can- 
nibals to teach cannibals shows that the age of 
chivalry has not departed from the earth. 
portion of the ¢ 


Some 
sunlight. 
Some land is always living in the heroic age— 
which is the age of gold. 


lobe is always bathed 


| their 


} my 


| alarm passed from patient to patient 
| understood, there is nothing a native detests more 


On January 2, 1776, at Cambridge, 
first hoisted the “Grand Union” flag of the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew, and the thirteen al- 
ternate red and white stripes, emblematical of the 
union of the thirteen colonics against the oppres- 
sive acts of British tyranny. 

This was the flag in use when the Declaration of 
Independence was read by the Committce of Safe- 
ty at Philadelphia, in the presence of Washington 
in New York, and from the balcony of the State 
House in Boston. 

On the Mth of August, 1777, Congress resolved 
“that the flag of the United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternately red and white, and that the 
union be thirteen stars, white ina blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” 

Once the stripes were increased to fifteen, but in 
1818 they were changed back permanently to thir- 
teen, perpetuating the original thirteen States of 
the Union, and it was decreed that for every new 
State coming into the Union a star should be 
added. ‘The stars have five points; those on our 
coins six. They were first arranged in a circle, 
afterwards in the form of a large star, and now in 
parallel lines. 

———_—$—$<«@——____—___ 


AFRICANS IN AFRICA. 
One of the difficulties experienced by explorers 
in Africa arises from the necessity of having large 


Mass., was 


numbers of native attendants, who are sometimes 
very unruly and troublesome. 

A recent traveller, Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
at first to govern his band of followers by 
tem of fines, instead of the old-fashioned strap, 
riding-whip. The natives were so indignant at this 
that they threatened to abandon him in the midst 
of a wilderness, and he was obliged to fall back 
upon the punishment they were accustomed to. 
The deduction of the smallest portion of their 
wages gave them mortal offence; but they received 
with the utmost docility and good-humor a dozen 


tried 
a sys- 


| blows with a strap across their naked shoulders. 


Tastes differ. 

One of their tricks could hardly be dealt with 
in that manner. They had a way of pretending 
to be too sick to march, and would beg the indul- 
gence of a day’s halt. the young traveller 
met this difficulty, we will let him relate : 


How 


“Calling up the sick men,” he says, “I asked in 
the most sympathetic tones at my command, what 
ailments were. They all tenderly rubbed 
their stomachs with a lugubrious chorus, ‘Tumba, 
hwana, tumba mbaya sana (My stomac h, master, 
stomach is very bad). Smiling benignantly 
upon them, I told them to be of good cheer, as I 
would soon put them allright. Going into my 
tent, | brought out two large handsome bottles of 
castor oil. 

“Now mark the effect that the mere sight of that 
simple maternal medicine had upon these broken- 
down creatures! Groans were hushed. Their 
hands dropped from the affected part, and every 
one tried to look all right, though a glance of 
for be it 


than European medicines. Strange and marvel- 
lous to relate, they were all inclined to retire, cured 
by the very sight of the bottles. 

“This, however, was not going to suit my pur- 
pose. 
to sit down and open their mouths. Not without 
dittieulty, Ladministered a large dose to each man, 
letting him know that if it did not prove an imme- 
diate specific, the dose would be repeated next 
}morning. There was no dancing or singing in the 

camp that night, though many of the men were 
astir. 
| Ile was not required to repeat the dose. 


oh ae 





THE BACHELOR PREMIER. 


| We believe Victoria has not figured offensively as a 
| during her reign, though rulers have 


the habit of “regulating,” 


*“match-maker” 


more or less, the matrimo- 


nial alliances of their public men, as well as of their | yy. 


own families. In the case of Lord Palmerston, who 


The prophet speaks of the isles waiting for the | was single,—with possibly a concealed one over some 


| fi 


any | 
who | 
landed on the sim ull island of St. Salvador October | 
Doubtless his ideas of a new world to | 


| his coflin was lowered into its last resting-place in West- 





So, with parental sternness, I ordered them | 





JUNE 30, i881. 





early love hidden in his memory,—she seems to have 


interfered authoritatively, for ‘‘reasons of State.” 


Palmerston was a man of very moderate means even 
‘or some time after he entered public life. Ultimately 
his fortunes mended, and he was already comrarative ly 
rich when the Queen — ly, but firmly, commanded 
him to get married. Lord Me ‘Ibourne was a confirmed 
widower, and if the Foreign Secretary continued a 
bachelor, there would soon be a serious difficulty about 
| the reception of the embas sadre *BBCS. 

‘‘May it please your Majesty,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“T should be only too happy to marry if I knew any 

one who would have me. 

The Queen grac — replied that there would be no 
diffic ulty on that head, and that if it were necessary, 
she would take it upon herself to find a lady both ready 
and willing. 

So Lady Cowper was sent for from Rome to reign 
for thirty years over London society. 

It is said, by the way, that this lady decided that her 
husband was to be Prime Minister long before the idea 
occurred to himself. It was a very happy mateh—in- 
deed, a love match. Those who knew Lord Palmers- 
ton best sometimes fancied that they detected the traces 
of a great sorrow carefully concealed from all men. As 











minster Abbey on that cold autumn day of 1865, a gen- 
tleman stepped forward and flung a ring, with two or 
three other trinkets, into the open grave.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

~@> 


For the Companion, 


DAME DARCEY. 
BALLAD FOR THE 4TH, 
It was years ago, my darling, 
When I was as young as Ned, 
The king's troopers came to the town, 
Each dressed in gold and red, 






The news flew fast, and prese aay 
We heard the sound of the fife, 

And the streets were full of tr ighte ned folk, 
Each flying for his life 


Your gates r was a Darcey 
Of the old Colonial stock; 

She would as soon have fun away 
As yonder granite block. 

“But, if you're afraid 
This early in the day,’ 

i tinte the’ flour la 

And stow yourself away 


Aunt Betsy, 





I needed no more urging, 
For the troopers were drawing near, 
And mother she stood in the doorway, 
‘To show that she knew no fear. 





And the General smiled when he saw her, 
So tall and stern and grim, 

But whether she smiled or grumbled, 
It didn’t matter to him. 


“Good dame, we vend have some dinner,” 
He said with a haughty bow; 

“Good sir, we are s ready, 
Your dinner is smoking now,” 


And out to the kitchen table 
My mother badge them come, 

And said with a smile and courtsey, 
“Pray make yourself at home. 


“We are bid in the blessed Bible, 
For evil to render ood: 

You are my country’s foemen, 
But hu so here is food.” 


Now I, hearing shouts and laughter, 
Just ventured to raise my head, 

—For Thad been too deep in the flour 
To listen to what was said. 

















When, “Ha!” spoke a sle snder stripling, 
“This old chest holds a spy: 
And he threw the great lid back ward, 
When suddenly out popped I, 


Shaking the flour about me, 
From toes to the finger tips; 
And Lran to my mother crying, 

And white to the very lips. 


Then the General stood up, proudly, 
s he bade the others wait, 
And he placed a silver shilling 
At the side of every plate. 


And he said to my mother, “Madam, 





e swept a courtesy, 
And was just as grand as he. 


“And what became of the 

Well, darling, I cannot say, 
For in the fight that followed 

The British were driven away. 

Mrs, DENISON. 
ee 
LAUGHING AWAY A DUEL. 

Laughter is an antidote to anger. Even a duel has 
been prevented by some amusing answer which turned 
wrath into mirth. A man holding both his sides can't 
hold a pistol. 

A Georgia judge named White, who wore a cork leg, 
once challenged a brother of the bench, Dooly by name, 


yeneral ?” 








and a wag, to mortal combat. At the appointed hour 
both appeared onthe field, but Dooly was alone. White 
sent his friend to ask where his antagonist’s second 
was. ‘Gone into the woods,” replied the humorous 
Dooly, ‘to get a bit of a hollow tree to put one of my 
legs in, that we may be even.” 

The answer was too much for Judge White; he 
laughed and so did his second, and the challenge was 
withdrawn. 

An Irish lawyer, who had never fired a pistol, was 
allenged by a famous ducllist whom he had offended 
The 
duellist, having been crippled in one of his duels, came 
limping upon the ground. He had one favor to ask, 
permission to lean against a mile-stone, 


} 
el 


by severe comments upon his testimony in court. 


as he was too 
lame to stand without support. 

The request and just as the word 
*Fire!” was about to be given, the lawyer said he also 
had a request to make. He asked the privilege of lean- 
ing against the next mile-stone. 


was granted, 


A hearty roar of laughter from seconds and challenger 
dissipated all thoughts of a duel. 


The great orator of the Revolution, Patrick Henry, 
once received the following note, “ liminary to a chal- 
lenge from Gov. Giles of Virgini 
ir, T understand that you have calle dd me a ‘bob- 
tail’ politiciar. TI wish to know if it be true; and if 
true, your meaning.” 

Mr. Henry replied in this style: 

“Sir, [do not recollect having called you a ‘bob-tail’ 
politician at any time, but T think it probable I have. 
Not reeollecting the time or occasion, I can't say what 
I did mean, but if you will tell me what you think I 
meant, I will say whether you are correct or not.” 








Of course there was no duel. 
+e 
PROPHETIC INTIMATIONS. 

A writer illustrates Dryden’s remark, ‘What the 
child admired, the youth endeavored, and the man ac- 
quired,” by the following references to the boyhood of | 
distinguished men 





No need of spurs to the little Handel or the boy Bach 
to study music, when one steals midnight interviews 
with a smuggled clavichord in a secret attic, and the 
other copics whole books of studies by moonlight, for 
ant of a candle churlishly denied. 

No need of whips to the boy-painter West, when he 


begins in a garret and \ ie the family cat for 
bristles to make his brushes. 

There was an intimate connection between the minia- 
ture ships which Nelson, as a boy , sailed on the pond, 
and the victories of the Nile and Trafalgar; between 
the tales and songs about fairics, ghosts, witches, ete., 
with which the mind of Burns was fed in his boy hood, 
and the tale of Tam O'Shanter. 

Michael Angelo neglected school to copy drawings 
which he dared not bring home. Murillo filled the 
— of his school books with drawings. 

Le Brun, in childhood, drew with a picce of charcoal 
on the walls of the house. Pope wrote excellent verses 
at fourteen. Madame de Staél was deep in the philoso- 
phy of polities at an age when other girls were dressing 
dolls. 

So Ferguson’s wooden clock; Claude Lorr: aine’s pict- 
ures on the walls of a baker’s shop; Chantrey’s > wud 
of his schoolmaster’s head in a bit of pine wood; - 
leon pelting snow-balls at Brienne, were all hints a the 
future man. 





Ws 


~~ 
A REAL AMERICAN EAGLE. 

“Old Abe,” the famous war-eagle of the Eighth Wis- 
consin, is dead; and now the survivors of the regiment 
mourn him like a comrade, and are never tired of talk- 
ing about him. They assert that the bird knew them, 
and could pick out every man that belonged to their le- 
gion; and once at the battle of Corinth; during the late 
war, when a bullet cut the cord that tethered him to his 
movable perch, setting him free, he returned to the reg- 
iment after ashort flight, and settled on his perch again, 
showing that he chose to remain with 
friends, and share their fortunes. 

In conversation recently with Major Davis, of the 
Eighth, a reporter of the Chicago Express drew out 
some illustrations of the old eagle’s martial spirit, and 
of the soldiers’ affection for him: 


‘What did he use to live on in the field?” 

“Chickens seemed to agree with his constitution re- 
markably well. He never suffered for want of food; 
the rest of us sometimes did. Ihave seen the whole reg- 
iment on chase after a rabbit across the field after a hard 
day’s march, whooping like fiends, for his supper. Of 
course it was fun, but its being for ‘the eagle helped the 
fun wonderfully.’ 

“Where was he usually during an engagement?” 

“Always in the thickest of the fight, near the colors, 
usually on the ground, occasionally flying to his perch 
and screaming terrifically. Ile seemed to know that 
business was being transacted and the nature of it. He 
would stand by a cannon which was being served with 
the greatest rapidity, without flinching, and the rattle 
of small arms appeared to delight him. Of course he 
did not know what it was to be hurt by the balls, but I 
believe he appreciated that trouble came to those about 
him by their means.” 


his eoldier- 


+o 
MURDERING SHAKESPEARE. 

A professional correspondent of the New York Jfome 
Journal, criticising the ridiculously stilted and affected 
voice and enunciation sv commonly assumed in render- 
ing the lines of 


case 





ikespeare, ete., illustrates by a familiar 


The writer was once requested to give some hints on 
reading and elocution to a young lady who wished to 
undertake dramatic reading as a profession. An inter- 
view took place, and the following dialogue will show 
its result: 

“What plays are you familiar with?” 

“Well, fcr instance, ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’” 

Tre young lady, being requesied to read the first 
scene, began i in the true professional style,— 

“T le-a-rr-n in this le-t-t-e-r, that Don P. e- d-r-o of Ar- 
ra-g-o-n comes this ni-gh-t to Mes-s-i-i-n-a.” 

“Stop one moment. Suppose you read that more 
easily, more naturally, with less efYort—or read it thus: 
‘I learn in this letter that Don Pedro of Arragon comes 
this night to Messina.’” 

“O, ry dear sir! that is talking. That is not read- 
ing.” 

“But don’t you think Shakespeare intended that 
Leonato should talk?” 

“I suppose he did; but that style of yours would 
never do on the platform. I have heard all the dramatic 
readers, and not one of them reads in that way,” etc. 

The young lady told the truth, and her re mark was a 
sharp, though unintentional, criticism on ‘‘all the 
dramatic readers.” Not one of them reads in a simple, 
natural, unaffected style. They never, as Mare Antony 
says, “speak right on,” and their speaking, as Hamlet 
says, is an “abominable imitation of humanity.” In 
coal life, nobody ever speaks in that way. 








+@ 
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HIS WOODEN LEG. 

“Bob, that wooden leg of yours must be rather in- 
convenient,” said a writer in the Mid-Continent to a 
well-known and crippled crossing-sweeper, as he passed 
him one day in the street. 


“May be, sir; but I walk with it better than when I 
had the nat’ral pair complete.” 

“Walk better with a wooden leg than with two sound 
ones!” I said; “how can that be? I cannot fancy a 
wooden leg would be better than either of mine.” 

“T was not speaking of your legs, sir,” replied Bob, 
dryly, “but of the pair I had. They were not given to 
walking very straight.” 

“That must have been your fault, Bob,” I said. 

“Well, yes, sir,” he said, “of course it was; but I 
was speaking ina sort of meddlefor, you see.” 

“T see you are fond of metaphor,” I returned; “but 
tell me about this leg of yours. How did you get it? 

“Drink gave it to me,” replied Bob; ‘tand I must say 
thatit aint very grateful to drink in return; for although 
it makes noise enough in ordinary, it knocks double as 
loud whenever I’m near a public house. 

“Tt says ‘don’t,’ as plainly as you can, sir—meaning, 
don’t goin. I was once nearly led back into the old 
ways, and was going into “lhe King’s Head’ with a 
friend as I had not seen for years, but this leg wouldn’t 
go in; t’other went over the step right enough, but the 
wooden one tipped up, and down I went. ‘All right,’ I 
8% ‘you know how I got you, and I'll not go in.’” 








It isa pity that all who suffer for their own faults 
will not use their punishment as wisely as poor Bob 
did—and a worse pity that they will not stop sinning 
till the punishment comes. 

+o 
“GOING TO BE NAUGHTY.” 

An apt writer in the Primary Teacher cautions in- 
structors of little children not to let them feel that they 
expect naughtiness from them, nor make rules which 
suggest more mischief than they prevent. 





The principal of a training-school, on making her 
usual round of inspection, discovered one of the habit- 
ually bad boys standing on the platform. Wondering 
what new piece of mischief his brain had devised and 
his fingers worked out, she gravely approached the lit- 
tle sinner: 

“Johnny, what are you here for now?” 

“Nothin’.” 

(More grav ely,) “What are you standing here for?” 

Nothin’. 

““Who put you here?” 

“She!” (with a wag of the head toward a young 
teacher. ) 

“Now, Johnny, tell me why she put you here if you 
were not naughty.’ 
‘os she was afraid I wou/d be!” 


A child would be very apt to become sly, suspicious 
and tricky if such conduct were expected of it. 
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“Oh, that’s dreadful,” cried Edith. “Tony, we | who believed little girls w sata of eat pins, but an- | nors of provinces), and every —— (one who rules 
‘ e ” = as a king’s substitute), had got hold of the story. And 
| never thought of such a thing as eating you.” = other one just as bad. iksoull woloneer be lke pt from the of Japan or 
; “It is a custom with squaws to spend their time No wonder Tony laughed! No wonder he sus- | the — (chief civil officers) of China. Directly an In- 
| in making baskets, I believe,” said grandma. “I | pected it was a joke from first to last ! — nee stony a babiegrhaig ie ba said 2 Besse 
i . Nhs. j erican —— sent ¢ essage to —}; the if Grea 
| should like to buy some.’ | This put another aspect upon the matter. It| Britain prorogued ——; and the — of Germany spoke 
| “But we are ladies,” said Bess. ‘Don’t you | was fun alive to have the grown-up people play, his mind to the of Rome. And it was all about a 
ee e dressed fi anton «> | for they had q { of Venice, and a of Egypt, and an —— of 
see, we are dressed for a party, grandma? | or they had just as much mischiet in them as the | peru, ‘AUNT Lizzix. 
Indeed, they hardly knew what they were them- | little folks. 6. 
selves, they had so mixed up their plans and plays.| ‘‘Here’s where they’ve hidden stolen goods,” CHARADE. 
— = “Well, we must go,” said Edith, rising; ‘“good- | cried Bess, discovering the tea-bell, which they The direst a egee pal known i 
For the Companion. ‘ , ey ae : - Since sin the earth with passion cursed, 
ssaphiccnhipcsacinba had used for a door-bell to the And orphan’s ery and widow’s moan 
THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILD. ~ pbs Te yi: i wigwam. There was a vase, too, Attend upon my Jirst. 
‘yy “a : A 
Dear little Prissy, the lighthouse pet, —d aX and a chair and some dishes My second is a simple thing, 
Saw in her picture-book trees in bloom, : rai behind the lattice. 


Read of the woods where the branches met, 
Making a leafy room; 

But Prissy had not with her own eyes seen 

An orchard or wood full-leafed and green. 


Lonely the point where the lighthouse stood 
Showing the way to the ships at sea, 

Boldly the rocks met the ocean’s flood, 
Keeping from danger free 

The sentinel-house on that point so wild, 

The home of the lighthouse-keeper’s child. 

Prissy knew nothing of grief on land,— 
Sorrow for losses by fire or rail,— 

Still little Prissy could understand 
Grief in the drear sea-wail, 

That peril would come to the storm-tossed bark 

That heard not the fog-horn through the dark. 


Visitors came to the point from town 

Bringing their little ones bright and fair, 
Oft in their carriages driving down, 

Seeking the cool sea air, 
And Prissy would laugh at the children’s play, 
And listen to all that they would say. 


Many a wonderful tale she heard, 
Story of dolls that were ladies gay, 

Wearing long dresses of satin shirred, 
Changing them every day; 

Of trunks full of finery given their pets, 

Of tea-parties served from china sets. 

Prissy had dolls that her mother made, 
Dressed in the scraps from the old piece-bag ; 

Real were the dollies with which she played, 
Though they were made of rag, 

And there in her playhouse among the rocks 

She sang them to sleep, and washed their frocks. 

Many a tea-party Prissy gave, 
Serving her dolls in the quaintest way, 

Shells for her tea-things, that ocean wave 
‘Tossed on the sands each day ; 

But never a child with her china set 

More merrily played than the lighthouse pet. 

AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 
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For the Companion, 


THE WIGWAM. 
Part u. 

It was the middle of the afternoon before the 
toilets were finished, but when the little girls did 
come out upon the lawn again, they made a very 
fine appearance. 

Tony thought so, for he got up out of a shady 
corner, and followed them out to the wigwam, and 
when they were seated inside, he settled himself 





amongst the folds of lace that were spread out 
upon the floor. 

The three began simpering and playing party. 
Nothing gave them such delight as to look behind 
over their shoulders, and see that beautiful white 
length of lace dragging after them—exactly in the 
fashion of full-grown young ladyhood. 

A bright idea occurred to Gold Locks. 

“Why, grandma hasn’t seen us,” she said; “let’s 
call upon grandma.” 

“Oh yes,” agreed Edith; “let us go with great 
ceremony. Is my skirt unlooped ?” 

“Yes, it’s all out,” cried Bess. “Gold Locks, I 
must have some pins.” 

Away scampered a little full-dressed figure, her 
head looking the color of a robin red-breast hop- 
ping along the grass. 

The pins were brought. 

“Aunty says she knows we eat them, just as we 
would candy,” said Gold Locks, handing Bess the 
paper; “we use so many of them.” 

The loops pinned up again, the call was made. 
Grandma received them with great politeness. 

“So these are the little savages that have built a 
wigwam under our tree?” she said. “To what 
tribe do you belong ?” 

“One is a Pottawattamie, I believe,” answered 
the aunty who had accused them of eating pins, 
‘and one a Comanche, and this little red-headed 
one is a Cherokee.” 

“They are in full war costume,” she added, as 
they laughed little smothered laughs in their 
handkerchiefs; ‘‘and they have been fatting Tony 
on crackers for a dog-feast.” 


day,” and making a very 
low courtesy, she walked 
away in the stateliest possi- 
ble manner. 

Then such a shout—oh, 
such a shout! she turned 
to see what it meant, and 
then joined in it with all her 
heart. 

Tony had planted his little 
stout body on her outspread 





skirt as she sat down, and 
when she rose, the fasten- 
ings had given way, and 
she had left her long trail 
behind her on the 
Tony, with his nose upon his paws, lying upon it, 
as if it were a rug. 

It was the rear view as she walked away in that 
haughty fashion that was so funny. 

They returned to the wigwam, only to find that 
some one had been there during their absence. 
The tramp that Tony was always looking for, out 
of windows and through the spaces in the gate, 
had no doubt crept in; gone to the draped door, 
perhaps, to ask for cold pieces, and, not finding 
anyone at home, had taken that opportunity to 
rob the house. 

The chairs were down on their knees; the table 
was flat on its back, with its legs in the air; and 
one of the rugs that had been dropped in the burg- 
ar’s flight was lying on the grass. 

Gold Locks was inclined to cry, thus to see her 
pretty house disordered, and went quickly to work 
to put things to their places again—tears almost, 
if not quite, dropping from her eyelids as she did 
so. 

But Tony showed every sign of delight. He 
pranced like a pony, and opened his mouth to its 
full width, as if he would come as near to laugh- 
ing as it was possible for a little dog to do. 

“It’s just like you, Tony,” cried Edith, “when 
there is a real burglar around, to welcome him 
with all your heart. When there isn’t any—nor 
any possibility of any—you are always growl- 
ing and listening in the most suspicious man- 
ner.” 

Tony pricked up his ears, as she spoke, and 
looked wistfully from one to another, as if to say, 
“It must be some of you understand this joke, and 
—yet—I don’t— feel — quite —certain—that you 
do!” 

As for Gold Locks, she made a great show of 
being too busy to notice him—the tears wonld 
fall; while Edith, with true Saxon energy, 


floor— 


cried, “If there ts a burglar,I am going to find 
him !” 

Then Tony Anew he was understood. He ca- 
pered more wildly than ever, and seemed to say 
with every movement, “And oh, when you do find 
him, who will it be ?” 

A sudden shout from Edith exposed the villain 
—or villains, for there were two—hidden behind a 
lattice, and pretending to gather flowers. It was 
Gold Locks’ mamma and an aunty—not the one 




























is “We'll have every one of them 
%-, arrested.” cried Edith, and she 
armed herself with a stick and 
stationed herself at the door as a 


policeman. 
Tony heaved a great sizh, and 
lay down in absolute content, 


now that the mystery was un- 
ravelled. 

It was not easy to capture 
those robbers, for they could run. 
“Oh dear,” cried Gold Locks, 


her cheeks flaming red with running, “they never 
will be caught.” Then to coax, “O 
mamma, I’m tired; let’s play we caught you and 
put you in jail.” 

So they turned the wigwam into a police-station, 
and soon had the robbers safely inside. 

Sunset came quite too soon. It was so hard to 
say good-night and good-hy to the little wigwam. 


she began 


a 

During a rainy spell this spring, the table talk 
was largely about the weather. The first pleasant 
morning Trot spicd a ray of sunshine, she called 
excitedly, “See, Aunt Bet, see. There isn’t any 
weather this morning.” 

Seeing a man up in our elm a few mornings 
ago, he wanted to know if he had gone up to put 
the Jeaves on. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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ANAGRAMS. 
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Go ON 








Noted men: their nationalities and professions. 
Hon. Roussy J. Seidlar,—The Laigan Spinner. 
Henri Higgerd De Florac,—A Commerge Parson . 


Julius Arza Philos Hodgson,—A Lean Tartarn Musi- 
cian. 
Jared Hand Watson,—A Vicar in Mideanne. 


Eben RR. W. Tisdale,—A Scer at Saint Maneman. 


M. L. D. 
2. 


A PLEASANT PROVERB. 
(26 Letters.) 

The numbers indicate the first and last letters of the 
word required by the definitions. 

9, 25, understanding; 4, 17, knowledge and prudence ; 
20, 14, submission to authority; 11, 2, a woman who 
was full of good works; 21, 13, a careful housewife of 
sacred history; 18, 22, industry; 26, 8, discerning; 15, 
25, respected; 5, 24,a great female poet; 6,19, a servant 
whom a frie nd sent back to his master with a dignified 
letter; 7, 3, calmness of mind; 10, 16, a woman who 
ministered of ber substance io ‘Jesus of Nazareth; 12, 
1, a woman who was qualified to interpret a Book of the 


Law to her king. E. L. B. 
3. 
AN S PUZZLE. 
ee Se? * é [Seema 
* Ss x * ~ * 
*e ee +f Oblique ly. 
*e eg 9 * * A mass book. 
** *& * & * A gig. 
*e es ? To help. 
oo 2 E> F Homespun. 
4 WESTBROOK. 


A COURT SECRET. 
Fill the blanks with the appropriate titles of chief offi- 
cers of State and their assistants 
The —— of Turkey had a se cret, which he got of the 
Russian He whispered it in confidence to his — 
(state counciilor), who ventured to repeat the items to 





| the —--- of Tunis and the —— of Tripoli. One of these 
| last informed the Arab ——,and the other the Persian 
The latter hastened to tell the —— (religious dig- 





nitary of Persia), who communicated at once with the 
Tartar —— and his (head of the Tartar religion). 
By this time every Persian —— and Roman —— (gover- 








| I have travelled round the earth. 





Unheeded in the daylight’s glare, 
But, joined to vapor's svaring wing, 
Makes night with mellow radiance fair. 
My whole on England's storied page 
An ancient name of high renown, 
In court intrigue, or battle’s rage— 
An earl, a castle, and a town. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Transpose a fish, and make a slice of broiled meat, 
again, and make a pledge, again, and make grasps; 
again, and make a celebrated poet. 








Transpose delicious fruit, and make a lance ; again, 
and make obtains; again, and make cuts off; tin, and 
make to give up; again, and make to analy ze and de 





ac ~s grammatically ; again, and make a Turkish coin. 

Transpose a narrative, and make a Chinese denom- 
in: ation of money ; again, and make a water-fowl,; again, 
and make long delayed; again, and make an artificial 
“ neh to conduct water to or from a mill. 

4. Transpose a flower, and make weeds; again, and 
make to gaze; again, and make standards; again, and 
ae drops. 

Transpore a station, and make a stain; again, and 

ies an obstacle; again, and make vessels; again, and 
make toys. 
7. 


HIDDEN MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 

Each sentence contains concealed in it the name of a 
deity; the region over which the deity presides, or the 
functions exercised, being given in the same sentence. 
The primals, read downward, form the name of a ged 
who acted as messenger to the other gods. 

1, We had essays treating of the pagan idea of the 
region of the dead. 2. Walter is playing on the piano, 
but not without creating a. 3. Together, he and 
The miner vanished 
but poole his wisdom by im 














down the unsafe shaft, 


mediately returning. "e rose e7 arly, for we love to 
hear the matin hymn of the birds. The solemn and 


awful night passed away, and es morning the sun 
shone bright and clear. M. B.D. 
8. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(.tnimals ) 
The blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 
Shakespeare. 
Thou source of allmy bliss, and all my woe, 
That found me poor at first, and keep’st me so. 
—Goldsmith. 
So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
— Shakespeare. 
Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has surviv’d the fall! 
Cowper. 
We meet thee like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 


— Wordsworth. 
9. 
SCHOOL GIRL’S LETTER. 

Containing twenty-five hidden insects. 

Well, Katy,—Didn’t you think I had forgotten you? 
Give me your benign attention, and hear how a spirited 
lass gets along at boarding-school. School is a bore, 
really, and | think of leaving it at the close of the 
present term. We are half starved—how I'll make 
the bread and butter fly when I reach home again. As 
the scanty victuals are passed to and fro, a cheerless feel- 
ing creeps over me as | realize that rigid diet is a hum- 
bug. Bake me a good pie, won't you now, or my oor 
system will be as dry as a stick, feeding on Graham 
bread. I shall get a musket, or a revolver, and commit 
some dreadful act—but every rose must have its thorn. 
Ettie sends her regards—all you can grasp. I derive 
much pleasure from her company. Mag got that copy 
of “Somebody's Luggage” your mother sent, and re- 
turns thanks. Em, I tell you, is getting romantic. A 
young fellow in a blue blouse spoke to her the other 
day and her face turned as rod asa beet. Let time de- 
termine, but I thought Em met her fate last winter. 
‘Take the motto I send in this, nail it up over your door. 
This letter is as dry as grass. ‘*Hopper,” our lame wait- 
er, is gathering the mail, so adieu. BELL Mong. 


10, 
CELEBRATED NAMESAKES. 

Name the noted women referred to in the following 
sentences. Each woman bears the same Christian name : 
A woman of the Bible, wife of a priest, and mother 
of a great preacher. The daughter of a king of Hun- 
gary. “Ter shrine was for ages one of the most famous 
of Europe.” An English religious impostor known 
as the Holy Maid of Kent. 4. A queen of England. 5. 
A queen of Spain. 6. An empress of Russia. 7 
Founder of the sisters of charity in the United States. 
8. An English philanthropist. A Quaker devoted to 
the promotion of prison reform. 9. Commonly known 
as “Bettina,” the child-friend and lover of Goethe. 10. 

A popular American writer of the present day. 


CONUNDRUMB. 

What is the difference between charity and a tailor? 
The first covers a multitude of sins; the latter a multi- 
tude of sinners. 

Why are people who sit on free seata not likely to de- 
rive much benefit from going to church? Because they 
get good for nothing. 

When may a chair be said to dislike you? 
can’t bear you. 

When is coffee like the earth? When it is ground. 

What part of speech is most distasteful to lovers? 
The third person. 

What vegetable is anything but agreeable on board 
ship? A leek 

What men always go to the wall? 


When it 


Paper-hangers. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. Ss P 
BAA HER 
SAINT PETER 
ANT REE 
T R 


2. Owlet, hen, pewit, daw, merlin. 
3. CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
HArkp TIMEs. 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
Rosa DaRTLE. 
Litre Ew’ iy. 
Epwin Droop. 
Sam WELLER. 
DAVID CopPERFIELD. 
INFANT PHENOMENON. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
Kate NICKLEBY. 
EpDITH GRANGER, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Susan NIPPER. 
INITIALS—CHARLES DICKENS. 


4. Ist stanza, knec, tea, lea. 2d stanza, (four)teen, 
lean, e’en. 3d stanza, teal, eel, keel. 4th stanza, ‘ake, 
take, "lection cake. 
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The Suascriprion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
yenr. 

THK COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reeeived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 





PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 


CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, | 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
woks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinu 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PE 
MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Boston, M: 








HISTORY OF DIPHTHERIA, 

The great prevalence of diphtheria among us for the 
last few years may renver a brief history of it of gen- 
eral interest. 

Most people think it a new disease. 
name. 
and ia from a Greek word meaning | 
scribes the leather-like membrane 


It is 


This was given to it about half a « 


new only in 
ntury ago, 
ither, and de- 
which so generally 
forms in the patient's mouth. 
Instead of its boing a new disease it is among the old- 
est. In the time of Homer it was known as the Evyp- 
tian disease. Arctwus, a celebrated Greek physician 


of Cappadocia, who flourished about A. 1). 80, regarded 





it as coming to his own country from Egypt or Syria, 


and hence called it the Egyptian or Syrian ulceration, | 

In 1557 it appeared in Holland, and the next two cen 
turies it extended over Kurope and spread to North | 
America. It was studied and described by many ditfer- | 
it was often confounded with 
such diseases as acarlatina, ete. 


ent observers, though 


It was not until the present ceatury that accurate in- | 
vestigations into its nature began to be made and pub 
lished. Bretonneau led the way, laying the results, in 
two treatises, before the French lle 
He 
maintained that diphtheria was only an intenser form of | 


Academy in 1821, 
was the first to apply to it the name dipAtheritis. 


croup. 

Since his time the disease has repeatedly broken out | 
as an epidemic in France, England, Holland and Ger- 
many, Where it has been carefully strdied by numerous 
investigators. Virchow studied it anatomically, and 
showed that the exudation took place into the substance 





| 


| 
of the mucous membrane; while in croup it lies on the 
surface. 

The appearance of the disease as an epidemic in Mu- 
nich during 1864 and the afforded | 
many opportunities for experimental and microscopical 
researeher At this period it that Oertel and 
Hueter elaimed to have made the discovery that the | 


false membranes, mucous membranes, and other tissues | 


following years 


was 


and blood of diphtheretie pationts contained numerous 
vegetable organisms,—among the smallest ever discov- 
ered,—and that these organisms, one of whose charac- 
teristics is their rapid and prolific multiplication, are the 


essential element in diphtheria. 
> 
THE WOUNDED HORSE, 

Pity and kindness have a wider range of subjects than 
the sufferers of our own race and kind. ‘Touching pict- 
ures like the following will meet and appeal to every 
observer more than once in a life-time: 


In the year 1870, during the sad war between France 
and Germany, a newspaper correspondent was visiting 
the town of Bazeilles, in France, which had just been 
the scene of a battle. Among many other distressing 
sights suggestive of the miseries of war, which were to 
be found on every hand, he particularly mentions the 
following interesting story, which teaches its own les- 
son 

In the fields, just outside the city, there was a miser- 
able-looking horse, standing motionless, with his off | 
fore leg poised in the air. 

We went up to him, when, without moving in the 
least, the poor beast turned his great blue orbs from | 
one to the other of us, saying, as plainly as looks could 
do, For merey’s sake, gentlemen, help me if you can.” 

One of us examined the leg, and soon found thata 
bullet had lodged in the crown of the hoof, which was | 
very much swelled and sore, and the flies had been | 
dreadfully busy with it | 

Of course, to cut it, and remove the cause of a month's 

| 
| 





agony, Was but the work of a few minutes; and if you 
could have seen how grateful the old fellow was when 
he put his hoof to the ground, and found that he could 
once more limp along, you would have believed as I do, 
that horses can speak with their eyes almost as well as 
human beings. 

It is terrible to think what that wretched animal must 
have suffered during his long days and nights of agony 
since first that stinging throb came in his foot, and he | 
was left all alone in bis misery.— Anon. 


> 
Is ICE A STONE? 


The line between solid and liquid in metals and min- 


erals is curiously various. Some melt almost at ordi- | 


nary warmth, and some only at the extremest heat. Ice 
could have the reputation of a “mineral” if it would 
only keep cool. 


The Bible says: “The waters are hid as with a stone, 
and the face of the deep is frozen.” (Job 38). An Em- 
preas of Russia once had a beautiful palace built of ice. 
In Siberia, if you dig down, you will come to beds of 
ice, just like rock. 

The old Greeks thought that quartz-rock is a kind of 
ice that does not melt. ‘The very word crystal is from 
a Greek word that meansice. If erystals always come 


| at him to-day. 


} gyman 





from the cooling of melted rock, we might say that they 
are different kinds of ice. 


The truth is that ice deserves to be called a stone as 
much as anything which has that namg. The difference 
is that it needs very little heat to melt it, while it takes 
as much to melt quartz as it would to burn upiron. If 
we knew water only as frozen, we should call it a min- 
eral and put pieces of it in our cabinets along with 
other specimens, and even have it set in rings and pins, 
if it were uncommon and hard enough.— Congregation- 
alist. 


From the polar ice-quarries to the feathery ferns on 


| the window-panes frost-work seems to furnish illustra- 


tions of the rock and jewel kingdom, just to show us 
how crystallizing is done. Says the school-boy riddle 
on ‘* water :” 


“I'm a block, and we're a feather, 
Prisoner proud of our escapes; 
Iam several things together, 
We are once in all my shapes, 
“Lump or liquid, prose or poem, 
Mine’s not half the puzzle you think it; 
Tell my parts—and then you'll know ’em, 
Tell my whole, and you may drink it.” 


” _ 
HE WASN'T THE PRESIDENT, 
There are agood many shiftless people who like to 
imitate the accidents of great men’s lives, without any 
ambition for their virtues. One specimen of that igno. 
minious class postures in the following clothing-store 
scene described in the Cleveland J/erald : 


“T want a suit of clothes,” said a pleasant young man 
entering a tailor-shop and addressing the proprietor. 

“Well, sir, we shall be glad to serve you.” 

“It may not be necessary to add,” continued the 
young man, “that I haven't any money.” 

* Not necessary, sit; nor is it necessary to add that 
you cannot get the clothes.” 

“My friend, I wish to relate to you a little cireum- 
stance. Once when President Gartield was a young 
man, just at my age, a tailor trusted him for a suit of 
clothes. 

***T don’t know you, sir,’ said the tailor, when young 
Garfield made the proposition. 

*“*You have no advantage of me,’ said Garfield, ‘I 
don’t know you.’ 

“*But I never saw you before,’ said the tailor. 

“*No advantage,’ reiterated Gerfield, ‘1 never saw 
you before.’ 

“*Well, I trust you,’ said the tailor. And now lock 
Garfield is President, while the tailor 
is rich and has been offered any office within the gift of 
the Government. Now, sir, there is just the prettiest 
chain of golden-linked coincidences 1 ever saw. I 
would go to some ether tailor, but they know me” 

“Very likely,” said the tailor. 

“T am refused, am 1?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, sir, have it your own way. 
ticular, only wanted to help you along.” 





I am not par- 


o 
A MOUSE IN THE CRADLE. 


HTorace’s famous line about the mouse born of the 
mountain is still represented in household 


familiar 
frights that make a fuss, and end in nothing. 


A terrified shriek was heard, a moment after an 
Auburn lady, who keeps boarders, stepped from one 
room into an apartment where her baby was sleeping in 
a cradle, several days ago. Of course everybody in the 
1ouse dropped everything and responded to the shriek. 


| The baby woke up and let its voice be heard. 


“Sakes alive! What is it?” asked somebody, looking 
at the mother, whose checks were blanched, and whose 
eyes told of great excitement. 

“It’s a mouse !”’ screamed the mother. 

“Where? where?” 

“I saw it jump out of the baby’s cradle. 
poor child.” 

Two or three pairs of hands vigorously overhauled 
the darling’s cradle wraps. All said, “Poor dear.” 
They didn’t find a nest of mice in the cradle, but they 
found the one that jumped out of the cradle. It was a 
sponge that accidentally fell out and bounced around 
elastically on the floor. 

“I don’t care! Any one would have thought it was a 
mouse !"— Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


Oh! my 


+ 
THE BIGGEST SEXTON. 
When bad taste is beneath criticism, a good-natured 


| jest is the best correction. 


David Lyons, long the sexton of old Trifity (says 
Harper's Drawer) was a man quite large in bodily di- 
ameter, and very well known in his d 

In decorating the church one Christmas, he caused a 
canopy supported by four wreath-twined posts to be 
erected over the lecturn, giving it very much the ap- 
pearance of a parrot cage. Asa finishing touch to this 
work of art he proposed an inscription in German text 
for its front. 

He thought it best, however, to consult one of the 
clergy before adding this final embellishment; and it 
was well that he did, as the sequel will show. To the 
question, 

“What do you propose for the inscription?” 

He replied that, inasmuch as the lecturn held the 
sacred Scriptures, he thought, “The Bible; the biggest 
book in the world,” would be eminently appropriate. 

“There will be no objection to that,” the witty cler- 
responded, “if you will put underneath it, 
‘Trinity Church, the biggest church, and David Lyons, 
the biggest sexton.’ ” 











7~ 
A WIFE’S FAITH, 

An illustration of a wife’s absolute faith in the ability 
of her husband is given in an anecdote of the first wife 
of the late Emile de Girardin, an eminent Parisian jour- 
nalist: 

A few days after the Revolution of 1848, a lady who 
was greatly distressed about political events and troub- 
ed as to the future, went to see Mme. de Girardin, 


| whose parlor was exactly underneath her husband's 
| study and work-room. 


“O my dear friend,” said the visitor, ‘what terrible 
times we live in! What awful events! Who, then, 
can extricate us from them?” 

“There is only one. He who is above (/a Aaut) can 


| do it!’ responded gravely Mme. de Girardin. 


“Yes, that’s so—the good God, you are right!” 
“No! Lam speakiug of Emile!” 


+ _— 


ROBERT LINCOLN’S KINDNESS. 
One of the pleasant things told of Secretary Robert 
Lincoln, when he was a rosy-cheeked boy, is an act of 
kindness shown to a private soldier at City Point. 


A guard on duty had been wounded in one of the 
early engagements about Petersburg, and had ventured 
to return to his post while still uncured. One stormy 
day, young Captain Lincoln watched the poor fellow 
pacing back and forth until his kind heart could bear it 
no longer. He borrowed a private’s overcoat, and went 
out, insisting on taking the soldier's plage as guard. The 
man yielded, and for an hour the President’s son car- 
ried the gun and guarded the headquarters tent. 


If not as great a man, Secretary of War Lincoln is 
undoubtedly the “child of his father” in the quality of 
humanity. 

+ 


A Boston man had just been showing all the sights 
of that charming city to a New Yorker. “And now,” 
says he, “tell me honestly, is not this city thoroughly 
unique?” New Yorker—“Yes, indeed; unus, one, 
equus, horse.” 
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“THE CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION.” 
*“ Whatthe works areto a watch the Action 
is to the Organ,”’ 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Imparts an additional zest to a glass of soda water. Ask | 
your druggist to put a teaspoonful in your next glass. 

. +o, 
Do your corns trouble you? German Corn Remover 
isa painless cure. 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. [Com. 





$3.13 | Light work for either sex, or age; for sam- 
Per Day. | ples,send postal. W.E.BOWDITCH, Boston. 
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“ AND NOT 
WILL WIND ANY WA, WEAR OUT. 
Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cts. Circulars 
so LD FREEJ. 8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St.,N.¥. 
WANTED to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe 


AGENTS Book, Sells at sight. You double your money. 


Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








The Family Wash Blue. 
For sale by Grocers. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


fend for our 10 and 25¢, Packs Album Cards, 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE 
100 act Goup and Sitver Advertising Cards for 
$1.00, notwoalike, Our packs are a.] full count 


ARD fis cum) 








REGISTERED IN US.PATENT OFFICE 
The Carpenter Action is pronounced by eminent 
musicians and tone critics, “the best in use.” If you cons 
template the purchase of an organ, get the best. “See that 
it contains the Carpenter Action, Beautiful illustrated 
cataloguesfree. Address 
EDWIN P.CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


- CHASE’S 











Catalogue ef elegant Chromo Cards 
furnishe | on application. 
Autna Canp Co,, 119 Fulton St. N.Y. 





BEATTY’S ORGANS rs, LIQUID 


Pianos $125 up. G2" Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


HEAPEST., 1) OOKS INTHE TT ORLD 


acaulay’s His- i de- 





CLUE. 


cg’ of England. Eng. Litorature, 1 I’go scriptive 8 to All 
+ Pge 12m0 vols, 12mo vol. handsomely catalogue uperior to 
cloth; ouly $2.00: bound, for only 50 ets. wea. —_— 


MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 4580 
HORSMAN’S 


LAWN TENNIS 


Complete Set for $10.00, 





LIQUID ADHESIVES 
for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 










Superior to any Set ever opeet for eo mows. ana 
Sets. $15.00 to $50.00 each, Send stam llustrate ES See 
_ e one t pond each, Sene amp for Illustrated Gla ty Muctaere Peaks, 








ldress 
° 11ORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., N. Y. Stationers and Druggists. 


BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 








Prevents the Hair from Falling 
Promotes its Healthy Growth. 

Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 
Softens the Hair when Dry. 
Soothes the Irritated Scalp. 
Cures Dandruff. 


Specimens, showing improvement in Handwriting from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past Month. 
Old Style: 


Ah Mle, 


Post-office address: Ludlow, Vermont. 
The best improvement this month comes from Cus. B. WARD, Fort Fairfield, Maine, uow teacher of penmanship 
in the business College at St. John, N. B. We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 
Brief Extracts from the Press. Brief Extracts from the Presse 


New Style: 





“This system seems to have 
won wide favor. Over one 
hundred and {uv thousand 
have been sold.” — Scribner's 
aly. N.Y. 

“Prof. Gaskell has long been 
known as the prince of Amer- 
ican penmen,”’—Journal of 
Commerce, Newbern, N.C. 

“The best penman in Amer- 
ica to-day.”—R, J, Schoolmas- 


“Has received the highest 
commendation from those who 
have, by its use, perfected them- 
selves in the art of penman- 
ship.”"—Bvening Matl, N.Y. 

“Prof. Gaskell is generally 
acknowledged the best 
man now living. It will aid 
an earnest pupil immensely.”"— 
Van Wert Poitio) Times. 

“The art of elegant writing is 
here given ina nuteshell. Any 
young man or woman ean be- 

ne a handsome writer, if the 
tions as given are followed 
out.”—Lowell (Mass.) Courter. 

“Our readers all know our 
opinion of Prof. Gaskell,—that 
he is the finest penmanand best 
teacher of penmanship in 
America.”— Manchester (N .H.) 
Daily Mirror. 

“The most popular system of 
selt-teaching penmanship in the 
world; has hada sale eclipsing 
everything in that line ever 
published.”—Jnter-Ocean, Chie 
cago. 


COMPENDIUM 
is an indispensable assistant 
to every one who cares to 
write #n elegant, or legible, 
or business hand, The prin- 
ciples governing correct pen- 
manship are so explicitly 
stated, and the examples to 
be followed so practical, that 
any patient, thorough student 
may become a skilful penman 
without any other instruction 
than is conveyed in it.”—Sos- 
ton Folio. 

“The most beautiful pen- 
manship we have ever seen.” 
—New Jersey Journal, 


* GASKELL’S 











Old Style: 
WEA 


Old Style: 


New Style: 


lb A lard” 


Old Style: 


New Style: 


ey 
Zo Od / yt 


bent 
Post-office address: Circleville, Ohio. 








New Style: 


My 





Lf 


ar 





Post-office address: Painesville, Ohio. 
Gaskell’s Compendium is the most elegant collection of Business, Ladies’, and Ornamental Pen- 


ev resented to the American people. It is designed expressly for self-instruction, and contains all 
Ti itectionn ohevetens. and models for a Complete Course of home or office —. THE MANUAL OF _ 
STRUCTIONS gives full particulars respecting correct positions, movements, shading, slope, size, spacing, an 
arrangement; a full analysis and diagram of each capital and small letter; directions respecting materials, a 
By means of this Self-Teaching Compendium, any one of ordinary ability may learn, at odd hours, ny 
home practice, without a teacher, to write a ra vid and handsome hand, such a style as is everywhere recognize 
as the “standard.” PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, post-paid anywhere. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. O. 
Jaskell is the proprietor and general manager of the business colleges at Manchester, N.H., and Jersey 
cy N35 both of whieh are under the best teachers, with pupils from various parts of the country. , 

F he Pe *s Garette, handsomely illustrated, giving full particulars, and specimens of improvement from 
meg... rage get agg count ry, is now published at 75 cents a year; sample copy Jree to all writing for it (on 
postal ecard). Kemember, all orders are promptly filled. If you don’t get prompt returns, write again, and we 
will look it up. 


Those who find difficulty in procuring good 
forty cents per quarter-gross box; four boxes, $1. 


pens will be supplied by us with the very best manufactured for 
25. Postage stamps may be remitted for pens. 












NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Summer Vacation Offer. 
TWENTY 


ORGANS AND WATCHES 


GIVEN 


| 


To Subscribers to the Companion. 


As an additional motive for our subscribers to work for the Companion, 
we offer the foliowing Presents. These Presents will be given to the twenty 
subscribers who send us the twenty largest number of new names between 
July Land Oct. 15, 1881. 

The fact that comparatively few new names are ordinarily obtained during 
these months will be all the more favorable to those who wish to secure one 
of the following Valuable Presents: 


{ i!) \ i 
Wy 
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These Presents 
Will be given in addition to a premium for each new name. 


1 E. P. Carpenter’s Organ, price,... 
i &. P. Carpenter’s Organ, ” coeecepeccccsscocecsosesosn GER 
1 E. P. Carpenter's Organ, “ ..... Ee es 
1 E. P. Carpenter’s Concert Organ, price,........... eeeee 5O 
5 Carpenter’s Companion Organs, price each,............ 20 
11 American Watches, price each,...... 


The Cifts to Our Subscribers. 


The Organs we offer as presents are manufactured by E. P. Carpenter, 
The name of Carpenter has been favorably known to the public for twenty- 
five years, as manufacturer of reliable organs and organ actions. All the 
organs bearing the name and trade mark of ‘‘ Carpenter” are as perfect in 
all their parts as it is possible for skill and fidelity to produce them, 

The Watches have solid silver cases, and the works are the best we can 
purchase for the price. 

These Presents will not be given to Newspaper Club Agents, 
but to regular subscribers who work solely for the Companion, devoting 
special time, or intervals of time, to this kind of work. 


Conditions. 

No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers, 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all 
the new subscribers he may obtain and send us, 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us. 











<= Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


Rose in Bloom, Given for one new name, 

This book is 
asequel to Miss 
Alcott’s*‘ Eight 
Couwsins.’? 
The readers 
who have made 
the acquain- 
tance of the 
“Eight Cous- 
ins’’ will want 

. to know Rose, 
and follow her character until she becomes a ‘‘Rose in Bloom.’’ Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, 
postage paid, for $1.25. 





Three Part Harmonica and Tennyson’s Poems, Both given 
for one new name. 











CANTER 





Tennyson's 


#& Poems. 


EV EV EV EY EVE IV AVIV EY 

This Harmonica is concert pitch, has 
three sets of reeds,—each different tone,— 
—German silver trimmings, beautifully 
chased. The wood part is ebonized. The 
tone is strongand rich. Tennyson's Poems 
complete and illustrated. Size, 5 x 6 inches. 
553 pages. This is a very special offer. 
Both given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 33 cts. : 

We offer the Tennyson for 31.00. The Harmonica for 75 cts. Tennyson 
and Harmonica together $1.25, postage paid by us. 








Aboard the Mavis. Given for one new name. 


In this book it is told how 
five boys and five girls and their 
parents cruise in the schooner 
‘*Mavis’’ about the east end of 
Long Island Sound, and how, 
in addition to sundry good 
times, they learn somewhat of 
the early history of their 
country. The illustrations are 
numerous, the subjectsembrac- 
ing battle scenes on sea and 
land—Indians, storms, sea-shore, forest, escapes and portraits. Many of the 
illustrations are full page. The thrilling adventures of many of the early 
Revolutionary heroes occupy a large portion of the volume. 

We give it for only one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 
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Artists’ Sketching Camera. Given for onenew name. 
This cut represents a boy in the act 
of ske.ching a landscape with his 
Wer camera. It can be used out of doors 
+ as well asin the house. This is one 
\— of the most attractive premiums we 
offer. We have used several thousand 
of these cameras, and they give great 
satisfaction. 

With it boys and girls can sketch 
any landscape, or any object both 
near and far, in a few moments, 
It does not require previous practice. 
The Camera is 8 inches long, 514 
inches wide and 4 inches high. Below we show a diagram that will 
make its working plain. 

The rays of light proceeding 
from an object at the point A 
will pass through the Lens and 
Tube at B, and will strike on 






the mirror placed at right angles 
atC. From the mirror they will 
be reflected up, and the picture 
will be distinctly seen upon the 
ground glass at D. Place a 
sheet of paper over the glass and 
with a pencil trace the picture. 





Given for only one name. 
Postage and packing, 
21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding the payment of 
postage by us, for $1.00 











Boy’s Cadet Ca p. Given for one new name. 
The custom of wear- 
ing a uniform cap is 
very common among 
the boys of our public 
schools. The cap we 
offer is substantially 
made from fine indigo 
blue cloth. It is the 
latest style,and has a 
pretty gilt cord ornament. German silver initials can be furnished at 5 cts. 
each. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. We offer 
it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. We can supply these caps to school 
and military companies at $10.00 per dozen. 





Microscope, with Pictures. Given for one new name. 





er = = ae en. 
This is a new combination by which beautiful pictures may pe seen through 
the microscope. Not only this, but so powerful is this microscope, that liv- 
ing parasites on the body of a fly, or the scales on a butterfly’s wing, and 
other wonderful objects can be seen. The microscope is in itself one of the 
best we have ever offered for one dollar. Besides the microscope, we give 
one hundred beautiful pictures photographed on glass. These are made up 
of pictures of the Presidents of the United States, also a collection of views 
of childhood, and scenes comic and pathetic. The microscope is nickel 
plated, and is provided with sliding tube for adjusting focus, also witha 
reversible glass reflector. 
Given for one newname. Postage and packing,12 cts. We offer 





Rubber Foot-Ball. Given for one new name. 

: By special arrangement with the maker, we 
are able to offer a first class foot-ball for one 
new name. The cut that pictures this ball will 
suggest the delightful times in store for the 
boys who may obtain one of these jine balls. 

They are made of 
# first class stock, 
se and are provided 
- with a brass key. 












Given for only 


BR) ay een?” 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. The price of this ball at the store is 
$1.50, but we offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for only $1.00. 


one new name. 


Companion Autograph Album and Tennyscn’s Poems. 
Given for one new name. 

This album has em- 
bossed gilt covers, round 
corners, and gilt edges. 
It contains fae simile 
autographs of distin 
guished poets, histo 
rians, statesmen, and 
journalists. In addition 
we have reproduced in 
the handwriting of the 








authors, stanzas from many famous poems. These we photographed directly 
from the original manuscript. The album contains the usual number of 
blank pages for collecting the names of your friends. With each album we 
shall give a copy of Tennyson's Poems. Size, 5 x 6inches, beautifully bound 
in cloth, with gold embossed sides. It is illustrated. 

Both given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 2ts. The 
price of each is $1.00, but we offer the two for sale together for $1.50, and 
postage paid by us. 


Swiss Clock Movement and Designs for Swiss Clock Case. 


Given for one new name 





With this premium almost any 
boy or girl can, with the fret saw, 
make the beautiful clock pictured 
in this cut. Cut No. 1 illustrates 
the clock complete; and No. 2, 
the works. The height of the 
clock is 32 inches. The works are 


accurately made, and will keep 





good time. They contain Lane's 
patent spiral spring pendulum rod, 
Q Ce, which is said to do better service 
£& : than any other rod made, These 
works are more reliable than the 
set we gave last year for two 
names, A boy or girl ought to earn 
meney by making these clocks for sale. If they are made nicely, they ought 
to be worth $5.00 each. That is the price at which they are sold by most 
boys who make them. We give with the works a design for the case ; also 
twelve-fret saw blades. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. Price, 





it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 


postage paid by us, $1.25. 








Union Web Hammock, Style B. B. Giyen for one new name, and 25 cts. extra. 


The Union Hammocks are stronger 











and more durable than other styles. 
Each mesh is strengthened by means 
of asafety knot. If a strand should 
break, it will be impossible for it to 
pull out, as is the case with the im- 
ported hammock. We show in the 
cut how the safety knots are made. 
Style B B is ten feet long, and hos 
a six-foot bed. 














for $1.25. 
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Style AA is 





It is variegated in 
color, has nickel-plated rings, and 


is very handsome. It can be safely used by persons weighing 150 pounds, as it is capable 
of sustaining 500 pounds dead weight. Given for one new name and 25 cents extra. Post- 
age and packing, 25 cts. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 


Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and is made from web somewhat fliner 
than style BB, Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 35 cts. Price, in- 
cluding the payment of postage by us, $2.50. 


the best hammock we offer, and will excel the finest imported hammocks 


Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 50 cts, ‘Price,including the payment 
of postage by us, $3.50. 




















This cut shows asectional view of our new telescope, which is seventeen 
inches long when drawn out, and six inches closed, and is finely finished in 
every part. It has six lenses of the best quality. The extension tubes are 
of burnished brass, while the barrel, or outer tube, is protected with a mo- 
rocco covering. The lens A is achromatic. You can see that it is composed of 
two lenses of different shapes. One of these is made from flint, and the other 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.25, 


of crown glass. They are so made asto fit into each other, thus making an 





French Achromatic Telescope. Given for two names, and 25 cts. extra. Seventeen inches long when opened. 


__— == 


== 

















achromatic lens. The power of this telescope is so great that with it you 
can see hills at twenty-five miles away, flags at fifteen miles, windows at ten, 
and time by a church clock four miles distant. The moons of Jupiter can 
beseen with it. The cut gives an accurate representation of the lenses, and 
their adjustment in a first-class telescope. 

Given for two new names, and 25 cts. extra. Postage and packing 
12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3.00. 
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Revolving Lawn Sprinkler. iven for one new name. 





This cut illustrates 
the way the Revolving 
Lawn Sprinkler oper- 
ates. Attach it to the 
end of a hose and se- 
cure it in an upright 
position in the ground. 
The force of the Water 
will cause the head of 





the sprinkler to revolve 
rapidly. This 
the water to thoroughly 
the 

radius 


causes 


ground 
of 
more 


saturate 
within a 
twenty-five or 
feet, according to the 
pressure of water. 





Given for one 
name. Postage and 
Price, postage paid by us, $1.25. 


new 


packing, 12 cts. 





These rings are both new. They have been made for usin large quantities, 


by a reliable manufacturer, and are all warranted. The gold is twelve carat 
fine. The engraved gold band ring No. C is especially beautiful, as can be 
seen by the eut. The half-round, plain goid No. B ring is rich in appear- 
ance 

We will give either for one new name 


cts. 


Postage and packing, 6 


We offer either for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 


String of Amber Beads. ‘iiven for one new name, 





The beads pictured in the centre of this cut represent the size and style of 
the la 


beunie, 


stof the striag of genuine Amber Beads that we offer for one new 





Amber is a delicate and nearly transp: 





ent substance, with which 


nearly all of our readers are acquainted. It is obtained by mining, and is 


tlso found along the Baltic coast At one time it was valned so highly that 
officers guarded the coast to prevent its being stolen. On account of the 
electrical qualities of amber, it is prized by some persons, because they sup- 
pose it has medical virtues 

This string of beads that we offer for a premium is one of the most beau- 
tiful ornaments we have offered. [tis durable, and in every way desirable. 
Postage and packing, 6cts. We offer 
it for sale, postage pail by us, for $1.00. A string of Amber Beads like the 


one we olfer is frequently sold in the stores as high as $2.50. 


Neck Chain No. 38 1-2. Given for two new names. 


(riven for one new name 





This is a very pretty, as well as durable, neck chain. 
years,as it is made of the 


It will wear many 


best quality of gold plate. It has a pendant to 


which can be attached the locket 
Given for two new We 


names Postage and packing, 6 cts. 


offer it lor sale, post paid by us, for SL 75. 


Pair Gold Plated Bracelets. 
™ TW 7 


Given for one new name 


These bracelets are 





gold plated, and will 
wear well. They are 
inaude adjustable, so 
to fit 


wrist, and are neatly 


as any size 
engraved 

Two given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, 
postage paid by us, $1.00. 


Lily of the Valley Locket. 


The cut shows the size and design of the most beau 


Given for one new name 
tiful locket we have ever purchased It is made from 
the best heavy rolled gold plate, and will last twenty 
The back 
The front is frosted and beau- 


years. It contains places for two pictures, 
is frosted and engraved. 
tifully embeliished with a Lily of the Valley in black 
and white enamel 
Given for one new name 
ing, 15 cts. 
We have used several hundred lockets of this style, 


Postage and pack- 
Price, postage paid by us, $1.25 


and we know our friends will thank us for offering it 


for sale at this very low price, 





Lily of Valley Bar Pin, Given for one new name. 
nenerea ; ms . - i This 


very best goid plate. 


made from the 
It 


engraved 


is 


8s handsomely 
We can 
light blue 
Postage and 


and ornamented, 





send either 
navy blue, or black enamel 


packing, 6 cts. 


Given for one new name 


Price, postage paid by us, $1.00. 


Carpenter's Organ Instructor, Given tor one new name. 














This Organ Instructor has been prepared with great care, and is specially 
a book for the gradual progress of those who desire to play upon the organ 
or melodeon. The rudiments of music are very fully and carefully taught. 
It is indeed a self-instructor. It contains many choice organ pieces, favorite 
tunes, and nothing has been left out that is considered useful for the organ 
student. 

This Instructor is given for one new name 


18 cts. 


Postage and packing, 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.50 We give this 


'nstruction Book free to every purchaser of the Companion Organ. 











Improved Target Gun. Given foronenew name. 


This is a 
powerful and 
accurate target 

=== SS gun. Some of 
the boys who 
have used the 
gun, say that 








they can use it 
with such accuracy asto hit a telegraphic wire. It can 
be used to shoot small game, as well as for target prac- 
tice. This Gun shoots almost as accurately as a Rifle, 
and with a little practice you can shoot quickly , not aim- 
ing through the sight, and can excel archers in hitting 
the Bull’s Eye. 
no recoil, which makes it specially adapted to ladies and 
children. The gun is three and one half feet long. 
Either bullets or arrows can be used in it. 


The Gun is so constructed that there is 


The power 
Five 
fine arrows, with metal tips, and two targets are given 
with the gun ; also four extra cords, six elastics,and a 
globe sight. 

Given for one new name. 
ing, 25 cts. 
for $1.25. 


is produced by means of strong rubber elastics. 


Postage and pack- 
We offer it for sale, postage paid, 


Celluloid Pin and Drops, No. 
1940. These drops and pin have been 
selected from a great variety of 
styles. They are an exact copy of agen- 


very 


uine coral, which sells for $18, and we 
doubt if any one but an expert can tell the difference. Given for one new 
Postage and Packing, 9 cts. We offer it for sale, postage 
paid, for $1. 


name 


A Fine 





Given for one new name. 


Piccolo. 






This cut represents the popular musical instrument used in many of our | a portable box. With it, we 
Given for one new name. 


inilitary bands. It is made similar to a flute, but smaller, and pitched one 


octave higher. It ismade from cocoa wood, and is mounted with German 


silver rings and key. Itis mace in two sections, so that it can be packed in 


E.P. Carpenter’s Companion Organ. 


This cut illustrates the ‘‘ Companion Organ,’ which has been manufac- 
tured expressly for us. We have the entire control of this popular instru- 
ment. 


its Manufacture. 


The maker of this organ has had more than sixteen years’ experience in 
His reputation for making first-class work is well 


building organ actions. 







































known. It has been his purpose to produce for us an instrument absolutely 
perfect in every particular, What the works are to a watch, the action or 
are to an organ. The organ case, however plain or orna- 
mental, does not affect the quality of the music. The Companion Organ 
which is celebrated for its superior 
E. P. Carpenter 


“music parts’’ 


contains the E. P. Carpenter ** Action,"’ 
quality of tone, thorough workmanship, and durability. 
Trade Mark is stamped on every Action. 


Description. 

The Companion Organ is most thoroughly built, elegantly finished and em- 
bellished with gold stencillings of the most unique design. The back of the 
organ is finished the same as the front. The appearance of the organ is 
beautiful, viewed from any di The C one set of 


+i : and 





| Outfit for Amateur Photographers. Given for sixteen names. 





Given for twenty-four new names. 





Until recently photography has been beyond the 
reach of the amateur. The apparatus and chemicals 
have been costly, and it required much skill and ex- 
perience to operate them. The instrument that we 
offer is a new invention, and will do as accurate and 
finished work as the dearer and moreelaborate cameras. 

We give the camera, including plates, plate-holder, 
instructicns, and every needful appliance, for sixteen 
new names 





We offer the instrument and outfit for 
sale for $12.00. It must be sent by express 


The Organina, Given for ten new names. 


This is a mechanical musical in- 
strument, with bellows, reeds, 
valves, swells, and automatic fin- 
ger It uses perforated 
paper strips to produce the desired 
tune. By turning the crank the 
Automatic Fingers open and 
shut the valves, which give perfect 
The 


instrument will play any tune in 


action. 


notes, with fine expression 


an accurate and pleasing manner. 
Given for ten new names. Price, 


sent by express, $10.00, 





Material for Bronzing. Given for one new name. 

This useful premium 
consists of four bottles 
of 
bronze, 


bronzes— one gold 
one silver 
bronz e, 
bronze, and one gilt 
bronze,—full directions 


one copper 


for use, and two brush- 





es. It also gives direc- 
tions fer gilding with wT ae = 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us for $1.00. 





goldleat. 


give lessons for learning to play the instrument 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. Price 
postage paid by us, S100 

This is a very special offer and boys will do well to heed it. 


It has a right 
knee swell, but no stops, yet it contains as many reeds and has as much 
Some 


reeds of three and one-fourth octaves, or forty-one notes. 


power as some organs advertised to contain more than twenty stops 
people suppose that an organ having a large number of stops is especially 


desirable. The fact is, that an organ having many stops ought to be re- 


| garded with suspicion, as seven to ten out of the twenty are probably all 


that are genuine, while the balance are worse than 
useless, for they confuse the player and damage 
the instrument. 


Its Capacity and Power. 

The Companion Organ has sufficient compass for 
the rendering of all Sunday School music, popular 
songs and choruses, and is especially adapted for 
home use, the schoolroom, hall, or chapel. 

It is Portable.—It is so constructed that it 
can be made to occupy sma)l space, thus render- 
ing it the most portable organ yet produced. 

Quality of Workmanship.—Every part is 
made with as much care and precision as an organ 
costing $200 or more. The quality of all the stock 
used in its construction is the best. 


Who Should Own It. 
We believe in music for the home. Many fam- 
ilies cannot afford to pay for a costly organ; such 
will find in the Companion an organ which will 
meet all the requirements necessary. With it, and 
the Organ Instructor, your children can learn 
to play and sing as well as though it cost you 
$150. 

Sunday Schools not able to purchase a high 
cost or gan, can readily raise twenty dollars and 
obtain this organ. Or if twenty-four new sub- 
scribers to the Companion can be obtained we will 
send this organ asa premium. 
Ifa sufficient number of new 
names cannot be obtained to 
secure the organ as a pre- 
will allow each 
new name to count eighty- 
four cents towards its pur- 


mium, we 


chase 

How to Make Money. 
—With each organ we seno 
confidential terms and in- 
structions to the purchaser, 
showing how money can be 
made in selling these organs 
to friends and neighbors 
These terms can only be ob- 
tained by first purchasing an 
organ at full price. We wan 
one live agent in every tow; 
in the country, and the persor 
who first orders an organ i 
the town will have an oppor 
tunity to become agent for that town. Who will be the first to occupy tl 
field and build up a successful business? 


The Manufacturer sends with each organ a guarantee for fre 
years, 
How Shipped, Freight Charges, ete.—The organ is packed ma 


strong case and can be sent by freight to any part of the country. The 
charges to any point east of the Mississippi River will vary from 50 cts. to 
$1.50. 

Weoffer the organ for only twenty-four new names. We offer it for sale 
for only $20. 

We Give Free, with the organ, the Organ Instruction Book deseribed 
op this page, whether obtained as a premium or purchased, 














